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TAXATION IN PENNSYLVANIA, AND NEEDS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS AND EDUCATIONAL UNREST. 8 





Do want better public schools? Does | next time they spend a week-end at home. i 
your community want better schools? | Do personal work, 4 
Pa. Do your Senators and Representatives in | | Yours in the interests of our boys and 4 

the legislature want better schools? Do | girls,—JAMES HERBERT KELLEY, Executive b 
a you believe that free, public education is Secretary, Pennsylvania State Educational } 


the foundation on which our Republic is Association, 10 S. Market Square, Harris- fy 











built? If your answer is Yes, this is for burg, Pa. ge : 

you, for it tells how to improve public edu- i 

cation in our State. If your answer is No, PENNSYLVANIA’S TAXES. 
A’ this paper is written to you personally, for itl 

it contains facts to challenge your atten- Extracts from Robert Murray Haig’s In- 


tion—facts which, if considered by you, | vestigations—The shamefully inadequate 
will make you the champion of our cause. | Support for schools is not due to poverty. 
Facts are stubborn things. Master them. | The State is rich. Everyone knows that the 
Use them and help in the biggest uplift wealth of Pennsylvania is great and diversi- 


: : . fied, but a few statements may serve to em- 
campaign ever staged in your community. phasize how entirely adequate is its econ- 


Good slogans: 1. That equal opportu- omic foundation. Pennsylvania does more 


nity shall be accorded every boy and girl.— | than one-tenth of the manufacturing of the 
Gov. Wm. C. Sproul. 2. As much money country. This one State pays one-sixth of 
" per capita for the education of each child | aj] the federal income and profits taxes. If, 
as our neighboring states give——Supt. Wm. | with all this wealth and income localized 
W. Evans, President P. S. E. A. within its borders, those responsible for 


Hon. Franklin Spencer Edmonds, of | Pennsylvania’s taxes cannot evolve some 
Philadelphia, has introduced a bill (No. | method whereby the schools of this State 
1016) which is the back bone of the whole | are supported as well as in surrounding 
educational program. It has two main | States, they merely convict themselves of 
points: 1. Qualifications of teachers. 2. | fiscal incompetency. _ 

Methods of apportioning State aid. The latest comparative figures for States 


; F : : _ | are for 1918. Pennsylvania in that year 
The essential thing now is to bring pub had total revenues amounting to $3.04 per 


lic sentiment to bear upon our Senators capita. No State north of the Mason and 
and Representatives. How can you d0 | nixon Line collected so little revenue. Only 
this? (1) Call a mass meeting and present | nine States in the Union collected less. 
your case, or (2) have your Chamber of | They are Missouri, North Carolina, South 
PA. Commerce or Rotary Club give a lunch to | Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 

which your Harrisburg representatives are | Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas. These 
——J guests, or (3) call on your legislators the | are Pennsylvania’s neighbors so far as State 
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taxation is concerned. It is probably no 
coincidence that they are Pennsylvania’s 
neighbors as well so far as educational 
standards are concerned. The States 
which are geographically contiguous to 
Pennsylvania had these per capita rev- 
enues to compare with Pennsylvania’s $3.94: 
New York, $7.75; New Jersey, $7.72; Dela- 
ware, $7.60; Maryland, $7.36; West Vir- 
ginia, $4.01; Ohio, $4.42. Moreover, 
Pennsylvania does not borrow what she 
fails to raise by taxation, her State debt be- 
ing insignificant—five cents per capita. 

It is not merely the State taxes which are 
low in Pennsylvania; the local taxes are 
also much smaller than those levied else- 
where. In 1918 the cities in Pennsylvania 
collected $44 per capita. All the cities of 
the United States averaged $71 per capita. 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh collected $54 
per capita. The figure for all the cities in 
their class in the United States is $95,- 
Scranton and Reading collected $20 per 
capita. The figure for the entire country in 
similar cities is $49. Wilkes-Barre, Erie, 
Harrisburg, Johnstown, Allentown, Altoona, 
York, and Lancaster collected $23 per 
capita; $42 was the standard for cities of 
this size generally. McKeesport, Newcastle, 
Chester, Williamsport, Norristown, and 
Easton collected $20 per capita instead of 
the $44 usual in this class of city. 


OUR LEADER’S PROGRAM, 


We have in Dr. Finegan the highest type 
of educational leadership. Here is what 
the State School Directors’ Association 
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resolved regarding his program, February 
II, 1921: 

1. That this Convention express its hearty 
approval of the educational program out- 
lined by Superintendent Finegan. 

2. We encourage centralization or con- 
solidation of schools in our rural districts, 

3. We recommend legislation which will 
gradually lengthen the school term to not 
less than nine months. 

4. We recommend legislation that has for 
its aim the taxing for school purposes of 
coal, iron, sand, gravel, clay, oil, gas, and 
other mines and minerals produced by the 
State, and a special super-tax upon any of 
these minerals shipped out of the State. 

5. We recommend that each child between 
the ages of six and sixteen years be re- 
quired to attend public school the required 
number of days as set forth in the School 
Code. 

THE PROGRAM. 


1. Standard for elementary teachers: 
Two years of Normal School training above 
a four-year high school course. 

2. Standard for high school teachers: 
College graduation. 

3. A minimum salary law which will 
guarantee to young people entering the pro- 
fession compensation equivalent to what is 
offered in other vocations, 

4. Longer school term. 

5. Lowering compulsory attendance age 
to six years. 

6. Recognize by law the professional 
status of the Superintendent. 

7. Consolidation of rural schools. 


STATISTICS SHOWING HOW PENNSYLVANIA RANKS WITH HER NEIGHBORS. 
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Statistics taken from The Journal of the National Education Association, March, 1921. 


Pennsylvania ranks high only in number 
of school children and number of teaching 
positions, both of which are due solely to 
her population, and these are facts that 
everybody should know. 

Pennsylvania has the money, why starve 


her schools? We are on the downward 


grade. In 1890 we ranked Io in the Union; 
in 1910 we ranked 16 in the Union; in 
1900 we ranked 15 in the Union; and in 
1918 we ranked 21 in the Union. 

Let us put the brakes on now. In 1900 
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Arizona stood 32, now she is 3; Montana 
stood 9, now she is 1. If they can do it, 
why can’t we? 

Do you know these facts about Penn- 
sylvania and her schools? Pennsylvania 
ranks second in wealth among the states of 
the Union; but twenty-first in education 
among the states of the Union. Who are 
ahead of her? Of the Eastern states, New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
others; of the Western states, Montana, 
California, Michigan and others; Manu- 
facturing states, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Michigan and others; Commercial 
states, New York, Massachusetts and 
others; Agricultural states, Washington, 
Oregon and others; Mining states, Montana, 
Colorado and others. 


ie 
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THE TEACHER SUPPLY. 








NLY 44 per cent. of all the teachers of 
the states have received normal school 
training. Would you want so few trained 
doctors to minister to your bodily infirmities, 
or so few trained dentists to save your 
teeth, or so few qualified veterinarians to 
heal your stock, or so few adept lawyers to 
keep you out of jail? Can teachers of the 
young function efficiently without training 
for their work? There are only a few 
“natural born” teachers, and even those 
can be improved by training. 

Our 13 State Normal Schools prepare 
teachers for the elementary schools where 
all the children of all the people acquire 
the tools of an education. Give these 
teacher-training schools adequate facilities, 
stimulating facilities, and the cap sheaf of 
the whole system, the clinic, or the demon- 
stration school for student teaching under 
competent supervision. Enable these 
schools to follow their students into service 
by extension courses, up-grade them and 
keep them growing. Let the Normal 
Schools establish summer schools where 
teachers-in-service with but little training 
can qualify for the important public service 
of teaching the young to learn. The teacher 
has the right to have access to the means 
of qualifying for his work, and the cost 
should not be prohibitive. 


SUPPLY IS FAILING, 


Only 1/4 of the necessary supply of 
teachers is now being trained. The loss in 
attendance at our Normal Schools from 
1917-1920 was in enrollment 25 per cent., 
and in graduates 34 per cent. In 1918 the 
Pennsylvania Normal Schools graduated 
1964, in 1919 they graduated, 1750, and in 
1920 they graduated 1265. From 1914-1920 
two Normal Schools increased 194, from 





1914-1920 four Normal Schools decreased 


9. 

Formerly Normal School students came 
from the upper quarter of the high school 
class; now they come from the lower end. 
Here is the result of mental tests in Penn- 
sylvania last year: College freshmen 
showed a median of 88. Normal School 
freshmen showed a median of 75. 

Remedy: Realize that the getting of 
teachers for public school service is a stern 
business, and should be done strictly as the 
better class of business men recruit their 
personnel. Attract and retain the brightest 
minds in teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL UNREST. 


Should teachers organize? Yes, to use 
their group strength for better legislation. 
Should they unionize? Never; they are 
public servants and have no more right to 
use the methods of unions than had the 
Boston police. But, in Pennsylvania, we 
have had strikes and threats of strikes by 
teachers. Remove the goad. “To sweat 
your teachers,” says H. G. Wells, “is to 
prepare a revolution.” 


TEACHER SHORTAGE, 


Last year in the United States 35,000 
schools did not open because no teachers 
could be found; 65,000 teachers “kept 
school” who could not qualify for the 
lowest grade of certificate. This year, even 
with the return of many from war and 
government service, there was a shortage 
of 93,000. In Pennsylvania the shortage 
was 4,500. 

In a typical city of our state the increas- 
ing turnover was as follows: 1916—111 
new teachers, or 3.4 per cent.; 1917—161 
new teachers, or 5 per cent.; 1918—24I 
new teachers, or 7.3 per cent.; and 191I9— 
308 new teachers, or 9.3 per cent. This in- 
crease is from I in 30 to I in 11. In the 
school year 1919-20 over 6000 teachers in 
Pennsylvania taught their first school, and 
as many more had shifted their positions. 

Make teaching a Profession not a Pro- 
cession. “ When the salaries of teachers,” 
says The Literary Digest, “are raised to a 
point where the men and women who pre- 
pare for the work can be happy in it, proud 
of it, freed from constant financial worry. 
and able to pay their share of the social 
and civic activities of the town, then, and 
only then, will teaching attract the kind of 
men and women who should and can in- 
struct the citizens of tomorrow.” 


IMPORTANT PRONOUNCEMENT. 
The superintendents of schools of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, assembled 


in Atlantic City, March 3, 1921, at the an- 
nual convention of the superintendents of 
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the United States, hereby affirm the follow- 
ing: 

1. That we endorse unequivocally the pro- 
gram of educational advancement as em- 
bodied in the bills offered to the present 
session of the general assembly from the 
state superintendent of public instruction 
as the legislation desired by the educational 
workers of the state. 

2. That we learn with extreme regret 
that there may be hesitation on the part of 
legislators to supply the greater funds nec- 
essary to establish the proposed program; 
and 

3. That we unitedly and strongly assert 
that the public school system of Pennsyl- 
vania, already greatly affected to its hurt 
must not be further handicapped; and 

4. That in our opinion a first duty of the 
general assembly is to honor our state by 
adopting the program and by providing the 
full measure of funds needed to bring its 
measures into effect. 

Committee: Supt. Ira B. Bush, Erie, 
Supt. Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, Supt. 
Eli M. Rapp, Berks County, Supt. H. J. 
Stockton, Johnstown, and Supt. R. E. 
Laramy, Easton, Chairman. 

Unanimously adopted and directed to be 
sent to each member of the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Hotel Blenheim, Atlantic City, 
Thursday, March 3, 1921. 


A WORLD MOVEMENT. 


The Budget of the British Board of Edu- 
cation for the fiscal year beginning April 
I, 1920, is approximately two and one-half 
times that of 1918. Of the increase of 
26,420,000 pounds, 15,000,000 pounds rep- 
resents increased pay for teachers. 

What did our draft show? 1. We are a 
nation of sixth-graders. 2, Three per cent. 
of our boys were below a 10-year mentality. 
3. One man in every four (24.9 per cent.) 
failed in this literacy test: (a) Ability to 
read a newspaper. (b) Ability to write a 
letter home. 

’ But these are national figures. Pennsyl- 
vania ranks 21 among the States. She may 
well turn the searchlight upon herself. 

See how our neighbors rank! New 
Jersey stands 4. Ohio stands 12. New 
York stands 13. Maryland stands 37. West 
Virginia stands 41. 

Whose example do we want to follow? 
In which group is our place? What is the 
reason? Is it because we have a large 
foreign population? New York has a larger 
and she’s ahead of us. Is it because we are 
an industrial state? So are Michigan and 
Massachusetts, and they rank high. Is it 
because we are a mining state? So is Mon- 
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tana and she leads the Union. Is it because 
farm-labor demands our children? Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Idaho are among 
the leaders. 


seaslilie 
— 


CHRISTIAN TRAINING FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 








T is said, “The best man is he who can 
rear the best child; the best woman is 
she who can rear the best child. The whole 
virtue of the race, physical, moral, mental, 
comes into plzy in this most sweet, most 
arduous, most pleasing, most difficult of all 
the work done by mortals in the world.” 
But how is this work to be accomplished? 
The formation of right principles, of a 
truly Christian character in the rising gen- 
eration, is not only the most important work 
before all, but it is the work sooner or 
later each good parent feels to be the high- 
est work of his or her life. How to per- 
form it most successfully is the great prob- 
lem. All our modern zeal for education, 
common schools, high schools, colleges, 
public institutions or denominational ones is 
but the modern exhibition of this desire. 
But in the very earliest portion of the Bible, 
the Pentateuch, the same desire is breathed, 
and plans are arranged for accomplishing 
the work. There Jehovah says, “ The first 
born of thy sons shalt thou give unto me.” 
And this consecration of the first-born, 
though extended by Christianity to all a 
man’s children and circumstances, has never 
been repealed, only enlarged. It lies at the 
foundations of all the future hope of this 
nation, and of all the nations of the globe. 
The formation of a true and progressive 
religious character is the hope of the world. 
This great movement, which began before 
the slaying of the first-born in Egypt, and 
before even the call of Abraham, has stead- 
ily advanced those families and nations 
which have most favored it, and will con- 
tinue to do so while time shall last. In fact, 
the great object of the laws of primogeni- 
ture was to make the first-born the teacher, 
the guide, the inheritor of all the wisdom 
and knowledge of the past, only that they 
might be most securely handed down to the 
future. - 

The laws of inheritance in regard to char- 
acter are far more vital to the welfare of 
any community than the laws for transition 
of property, for character is more etherial, 
pervading and vital. The formation of a 
good character, which is a propensity to act 
rightly in the future from all the experi- 
ences of the past, is one of the most price- 
less of inheritances which a good man be- 
queathes ‘his children. A good reputation 
is a great treasure, but that is but the 
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gilding, while a good character is the solid 
gold. A man of a benevolent character or 
nature is one in whom the habit of con- 
siderate giving has been so cherished that 
no matter how much he may give, you al- 
ways feel that there is something more than 
the mere gift—namely, a desire to do good 
with what he bestows. And so a man of 
pious character is one in whom religious 
activity is always an earnest tendency of 
the soul. Does any one ask how a truly re- 
ligious character is formed? How is all 
character formed? Emotions or desires 
ripen into choices. Choices lie at the found- 
ation of all our actions, while actions re- 
peated form habits, and that tendency of 
all habits to repeat themselves in the in- 
dividual, and reproduce themselves by edu- 
cation, is character. 

It is thus easy to perceive how much 
the right training of the first-born bears 
upon the formation of the religious char- 
acter of the entire family. What a peculiar 
feeling of mystery, wonder awe, trust and 
love is woke up in the heart of conscienti- 
ous, thoughtful parents, by the cries of 
their first-born. The novelty, the respon- 
sibility of so new and strange a charge as 
a young immortal life committed to their 
care, is a divinely arranged and purposed 
feeling—one that never can be forgotten, 
and rarely, if ever, can recur again in its 
full force. The Great Creator, who saith 
“all souls are mine,” draws near to those 
parents, and puts the nurture and destiny of 
a germ of deathless character into the 
charge of those young parents, and says, as 
Pharoah’s daughter said to the mother of 
Moses, “ Take this child and nourish it for 
me, and I will give thee wages.” 

The first-born educates the parents 
more than they educate it. The rest of the 
family come, and are treated and educated 
much after the pattern of the first, modi- 
fied, perhaps, a little by experience. But 
what watchings, cares, fears, and hopes 
cluster instinctively round the first-born. 
Many of these anxieties are needless for 
the first-born alone, yet most needful for 
the family, though vicarious as to the in- 
dividual. They all teach the parents how 
to educate the rest. The first-born is often 
spoiled. And yet that concentrated wealth 
of affection foolishly lavished often gives 
a condensed experience that moulds the 
course and training of the rest of the 
family, and educates them valuably by an 
experience gained in a first failure. But 
where the paternal affections are conse- 
crated from the first in all their richness to 
the thorough development and training of 
the body, the mind and the religious prin- 
ciples, then, as a family grows, cares and 
difficulties may come, but they will all be 





consecrated and cast on the great father- 
hood of God, with the certain conviction 
that his laws must be wisest, and his guid- 
ance the best. But further to a really won- 
derfui degree, the first-born educates the 
rest of a family. Children educate those a 
little younger than themselves much more 
easily and extensively than grown people 
do. They are like guides who have just 
traversed the road to knowledge, and every 
mark and difficulty is fresh, and they know 
how to surmount it. Dr. Wayland lays it 
down as a law of education, that those who 
know only a little more than they who are 
taught, are better teachers than those who 
know so much that the knowledge has lost 
its freshness. Thus the greatest influence 
of a parent often comes to be with the 
younger children chiefly through the elder, 
and where these are what they should be, it 
becomes one of the most beautiful and 
glorious rewards of beginning life aright, 
and consecrating all our ties in life from 
the first to the Great Being whose service 
brings unspeakable rewards. 


—s 
_— 


DEPARTMENT OF DISTRICT SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 








Beem following is a summary of the dis- 
cussions of the 3Ist annual session, 
Harrisburg, February 9 and 10, 1921. 

Meetings——We believe that this special 
meeting of District Superintendents has 
been worth while, and that these meetings 
should be held annually for one day prior 
to the Directors’ Convention, to include a 
morning, an afternoon and an evening ses- 
sion; also that the meeting of this Depart- 
ment at the annual convention of the P. S. 
E, A, should be limited to one-half day, at 
such time as will give superintendents an 
opportunity to attend the meetings of other 
departments of the Association. We fur- 
ther urge upon superintendents the advisa- 
bility of organizing zone meetings at va- 
rious times during the year for the purpose 
of discussing local problems, and leading 
the educational sentiment of the zone dis- 
trict. 

Legal Status—In many districts certain 
elements of school management which 
rightfully belong to the District Superin- 
tendents have come to be assumed by Di- 
rectors or Board Secretaries. We affirm 
the principle that a single executive is es- 
sential in large school districts, as in all 
large business. This executive should be 
the superintendent, and to this end his legal 
status should be clearly defined by legisla- 
tion. 

School Housing.—In planning elementary 
school buildings, careful attention should be 
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given to the one-story type. The experi- 
ence of Rochester, New York, and of other 
cities, proves that the one-story type of 
building is economical in construction, can 
be scientifically lighted, properly ventilated, 
and easily adapted to a modern elementary 
school program. Because of the high cost 
of heating and ventilating apparatus and 
of the difficulties in securing efficient opera- 
tion of the same, careful consideration 
should be given to unit ventilating ap- 
paratus. 

Reports——We appreciate the value of the 
various state and national reports and the 
actual necessity for the same. We suggest 
the importance of simplifying these reports 
wherever possible, also that there be reason- 
able uniformity in the items required by the 
various bureaus of the State Department of 
Education as well as by the National Bu- 
reau of Education. We recommend that 
the Attendance and other bureaus compile 
suggestive tentative blanks and send copies 
of same to the superintendents for criti- 
cism before the final forms are approved. 
It is also recommended that all the blanks 
required be placed in the hands of the super- 
intendents at the beginning of each school 
year and that changes in these forms be 
made only when absolutely necessary. We 
also feel that it would be helpful if the 
Department would furnish superintendents 
with sample summary sheets for collecting 
necessary data from principals, supervisors, 
or teachers. This Department has also 
passed a special motion that all requests for 
reports from departments of any school 
system be made only to the Superintendent. 

State Aid—We believe that the State De- 
partment should make a thorough survey of 
conditions in districts which are unable or 
unwilling to finance their schools ade- 
quately, to the end that measures may be 
taken whereby State funds may be dis- 
tributed generously to sections which have 
already reached their maximum of contribu- 
tion, and that they be withheld from districts 
which can, but will not, furnish needed edu- 
cational facilities. Also it is our judgment 
that the State should materially increase its 
contributions for education and that all 
funds so furnished should be so equitably 
distributed as to aid most those districts 
whose need is greatest. 

Compulsory Attendance.—We believe 
that the present compulsory attendance law 
should be strictly enforced; that the com- 
pulsory age should begin with the sixth 
year and extend to the age of sixteen years 
and that the educational requirements 
should be the completion of the eighth 
grade. 

Labor certificates should be granted to 





pupils between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen provided they have completed the 
eighth grade; but superintendents should 
be given discretionary power as to the ne- 
cessity for taking these children out of 
school. They should also be given the 
power to grant emergency certificates to 
work under special circumstances. 

All children engaged in street trades 
should receive a permit for the same from 
the Superintendent; and, while engaged in 
their trade upon the streets, they should 
wear a license badge. The enforcement of 
the above regulation should be placed in the 
hands of the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Attendance Officer. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: Ben Graham, New Castle, 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton, R. E. Laramy, 
Easton, S. E. Downes, Lower Merion Twp., 
and F. W. Robbins, Williamsport, Chair- 
man. 

Unanimously adopted by the Round Table. 

Signed: E. R. Barcley, Secretary, and 
Landis Tanger, President. 


JOHN BURROUGHS IS DEAD. 


5 gee body of John Burroughs, naturalist 

of world renown, who died suddenly 
March 29, on a passenger train near Kings- 
ville, Ohio, lies to-night in his home by the 
banks of the Hudson River a short distance 
north of New York City. There, where 
Mr. Burroughs had lived since 1878, the 
body will remain until Saturday afternoon 
when a private funeral along the simple 
lines he desired will be held. The body will 
be taken to Roxbury in the Catskill Moun- 
tains and buried Sunday, the eighty-fourth 
anniversary of his birth, near the spot 
where he was born. 

The great naturalist and author of out- 
door books had hoped to return to his 
country home—Riverby—to recover. His 
last words, uttered a few seconds before 
death unexpectedly claimed him—“‘ How 
far are we from home?” He had spent 
the winter in California and was returning 
from there. About five weeks ago he un- 
derwent an operation for an abscess. Heart 
and kidney complications set in and he be- 
came so weak that he decided he must 
hurry home if his wish to die amid the 
lordly hills and trees by the Hudson was to 
be realized. 

During a delay at a railway station at 
Chicago yesterday he seemed nervous and 
depressed, but as soon as his train started 
his spirit brightened, according to his phy- 
sician and biographer, Dr. Clara Barrus. 
She accompanied the naturalist from Cali- 
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fornia and was talking to him when he 
suddenly fell dead in his Pullman car com- 
partment at 2 o’clock in the morning. His 
mind was clear to the end and death came 
without warning. His granddaughter, Ur- 
sula Burroughs, and Dr. Barrus’ two nieces, 
who were in the party on the train, had 
retired early after expressing to him how 
happy and cheerful he seemed. 

At dusk this evening a hearse conveyed 
the remains along the winding roads that 
lead through the rugged hills where Mr. 
Burroughs devoted years of study to birds 
and trees and flowers. Surrounding his 
home, where the body was placed, were the 
elms and maples he loved, while overhead 
a few birds which returned northward early 
were heralding the spring-time. 

In small cases carried by the great natur- 
alist were unfinished manuscripts of his 
last two books. He had busied himself 
during the winter gathering material in 
Southern California and jotting down notes 
for these works on outdoor subjects. Ulti- 
mately they will be added to his long list 
of printed volumes. 

The only survivors of the naturalist are 
his son, Julian Burroughs, who lived with 
his father and three grandchildren. 

John Burroughs was the venerable dean 
of nature-writers in the United States. 
Through a score of books he shared with 
countless readers his life-long intimacy 
with birds, bees, flowers and the whole 
out-of-doors. His highly developed powers 
of observation and the charm of his inter- 
pretation were the marvel of his critics. 

His flowing white beard, his kindly mien, 
his whole habit of life, and his literary 
style were rather reminiscent of that fa- 
mous New England school of essayists a 
generation or two before him. His earliest 
writing, on “ Expression,” was at one time 
widely mistaken for the work of Emerson, 
a close reader of whom Burroughs had 
been from youth. His later works on na- 
ture suggested something of Thoreau, but, 
as critics said, Burroughs was the more 
sociable writer. 

He learned to love nature when he drove 
cows at his birth-place farm, Roxbury, 
among the Catskills, in New York State, 
but anything like literary composition was 
a bugbear to him as a youth. He was born 
in 1837. In 1863 he went to Washington 
with something of an inclination to enlist 
in the Union Army, but he decided to seek 
a government office. It is related that with 
only a few of his poems as credentials he 
walked into the Treasury Department and 
asked for a job. It was agreed that his 
verbal verses smelt of the woods and 
smacked of sincerity. He would be a safe 





man to watch the treasury vaults. He 
agreed to take the place. At a little desk, 
facing the huge iron vault he kept tab on 
those who went to handle the $50,000,000 
stored there. He began writing of the 
birds, to relieve his homesickness. The re- 
sult was his first book, “ Wake-Robin.” 

Some years later, after work as a treas- 
ury clerk and a national bank examiner had 
netted him some savings, he bought a few 
acres at West Park on the Hudson, where 
among the loaded trellises of a vineyard he 
found “more pleasure than in the closets 
of greenbacks.” There he renewed his 
emotional intercourse with Nature, build- 
ing a real house overlooking the river— 
just above Poughkeepsie. When rural civi- 
lization pressed a little close about him, he 
built his “ Slabsides” cabin a mile or two 
back in the woods. 

He did not go at his studies with the set 
determination of a herbalist, but took life 
easily, and wrote breezily when the spirit 
moved him of the secrets of nature. He 
never made much of the discovery of the 
new species, and nothing of cataloguing 
them, but delighted in finding for himself 
and revealing to others the charms of close 
contact with the birds, bees and flowers. 
The essence of his philosophy was always 
bright, in agreement with Browning, that 
“ All’s well with the world.” 

The titles of his books included “ Winter 
Sunshine,” “Locusts and Wild Honey,” 
“Fresh Fields,” “Indoor Studies,” “Birds 
and Poets,” “Signs and Seasons,” “The 
Light of Day—Religious Discussions From 
the Standpoint of the Naturalist,” “ Lit- 
erary Values,” and “Ways of Nature.” 
He was a friend of Walt Whitman and one 
of his books was an appreciation of him. 
He was also a boon companion of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in nature studies. During 
Colonel Roosevelt’s occasional clashes with 
“nature fakers” and those who charged 
him with brutal instincts in his hunting 
trips, the venerable Burroughs always came 
to the Colonel’s defense. With John Muir, 
the naturalist of the West, Burroughs once 
toured the canyons and collaborated with 
Muir in a “ Study of Our National Parks.” 

“Riverby” and “ Slabsides,” Burroughs’ 
retreats on the Hudson, became shrines for 
his many admirers, and those who made 
pilgrimages there were invariably received 
in the most democratic fashion by the cele- 
brated naturalist. 

On his 75th birthday he said, “ Growing 
old is a kind of letting go. The morning 
has its delights and its enticements, the 
noon has its triumphs and satisfactions, but 
there are a charm and a tranquility and a 
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spiritual uplift about the close of the day 
that belong to neither.” 

Henry Ford, close personal friend and 
companion of John Burroughs, made the 
following statements to-day upon learning 
of the naturalist’s death: 

“The news of John Burroughs’ passing 
is a great shock to me. The last time I 
saw him he was apparently in good health. 
I heard from him during his illness in Cali- 
fornia, but he took it lightly, making out 
that he had gone to bed merely for a ‘rest 
cure.” Next Sunday would have been his 
eighty-fourth birthday. 

“T have known John Burroughs about 
twelve years. We were brought together 
by our common interests in birds and grow- 
ing things. There was something very 
simple about him and yet with it all there 
was a thoroughness of investigation and a 
hardihood of endurance that gave him rank 
as a natural man. I believe if you had of- 
fered John Burroughs a million dollars in 
one hand and the sight of a new bird in 
another he would have chosen a sight of 
the new bird. The very last time he was 
at my farm he saw a winter bird from the 
North that he had never seen before and 
the discovery filled him with animated in- 
terest for days. 

“He was a great companion. He was 
absolutely childlike in his belief in people. 
For a man who saw so few people he had 
hosts of friends. He was a fine camp mate. 
For him the deserted wilderness was more 
alive than the populous cities. That was 
the main characteristic of Mr. Burroughs 
—he was alive and his eyes were open. 

“Well, he used to wonder what it was 
like beyond, and I suppose he will begin 
philosophizing again as soon as he gets his 
bearings. There will be birds where John 
Burroughs is—birds and great trees.” 

Thomas A. Edison, a member of a small 
party of intimate friends, who had accom- 
panied John Burroughs on his annual camp- 
ing trips in the last four years, expressed 
deep sorrow upon learning of the natural- 
ist’s death. “To me he always appeared to 
be one of the highest types yet evolved in 
the advance of men to a higher stage,” said 
the inventor. 

Other members of the camping party 
were Henry Ford and Hudson Maxim. On 
their camping trips, wood-chopping contests 
were always a matter of keen competition, 
and in this sport Mr. Burroughs, notwith- 
standing his age, always acquitted himself 
creditably. Another customary member of 
their camping parties was Henry F. Fire- 
stone. 

“Tt was our intention,” the inventor said, 
“to meet again this summer for a journey 
into the wilds. We knew that Mr. Bur- 





roughs probably would not be able to stand 
the rigors of the trip as in past years, and 
we were arranging to have everything com- 
fortable for him. Formerly we slept a 
great deal in the open under blankets, but 
this year we intended to take along tents 
for his sake.”—Phila. Ledger, March 30. 


~< 


THE PERIL OF IGNORANCE. 


D® FINEGAN was the principal speaker 
at a dinner given by the Americanism 
Commission of the American Legion in the 
foyer of the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia. Americanization is one of the 
vital issues in the American Legion plat- 
form. He was invited to make clear to the 
legionaries in what way they may co- 
operate to abolish the illiteracy evil. 

An outstanding feature of his address 
was a demand for compulsory teaching of 
English in all private schools. There are 
many such institutions in Pennsylvania, as 
well as other states, he declared, where the 
children are still taught in a foreign lan- 
guage. Every private elementary school 
should be required to maintain standards 
equivalent to those required in public ele- 
mentary schools. 

“ Tf the nation and our states are to utilize 
their educational and financial resources to 
wipe out illiteracy and to produce a nation 
of English-speaking and English-thinking 
men and women,” he said, “ mandatory laws 
must be enacted and enforced which shall 
require instruction in English in every pub- 
lic and private elementary school in the 
land.” 

Statistics presented show that there are 
approximately 7,000,000 illiterate adults in 
the United States. Of that number an army 
of 418,000 are found in Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding 79,000 in Philadelphia—an aggre- 
gation as large as the population of Harris- 
burg. 

While discussing the problem first from 
a national angle, Dr. Finegan, naturally, 
devoted the main part of his speech to out- 
lining the program Pennsylvania should 
adopt to check ignorance of the English 
language, which he characterized as the 
hindrance to the Americanization of the 
foreign born and as a peril to the social 
and economic interests of the state. 

The principal features of Dr. Finegan’s 
program are: 

1. The public school system with its or- 
ganization and equipment to be used to the 
limit as the center of the entire campaign. 
Establishment of community circles in the 
schools. : 

2. The enactment of laws making it 
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mandatory upon school authorities to estab- 
lish either day classes or evening classes 
whenever ten or more adults unable to read 
or write English express a desire to receive 
instruction. 

3. The organization of classes for adult 
illiterates by all large industrial establish- 
ments; by the churches of all denomina- 
tions, and by all men’s and women’s wel- 
fare, patriotic and civic organizations. 

4. The conducting of home classes for il- 
literate persons who are either too timid 
to attend classes or too tired physically 
after the day’s labor to leave home in the 
evening. Special consideration to be given 
mothers with small children. 

To carry out this program successfully, he 
would create an elaborate and highly effi- 
cient organization. He has divided the 
State into ten zones. For geographic and 
other reasons he would divide some of 
those zones into districts. 

A director, who should be an experienced 
worker in the field of adult education, 
would be placed in charge of each zone. 
The zone director would be a paid employe 
and would be required to devote his entire 
time to the work. 

In some of the zones containing the large 
number of illiterates, as, for instance, the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh zones, he 
would appoint an assistant to the director, 
who should be familiar with the difficulties 
involved in reaching the home through the 
education of the illiterate women. 

School superintendents and other em- 
ployes of the public school system and 
others interested in this phase of the educa- 
tional problem would be asked to co- 
operate and give their services in supervis- 
ing the “ home phase” of the work without 
compensation. 

Moreover, he would organize a citizens’ 
committee for each district established in a 
zone. That committee should contain rep- 
resentatives of leading industrial and mer- 
cantile establishments, of labor organiza- 
tions, of city and county authorities, of 
each of the great divisions of religious 
faith, of civic organizations and of the or- 
ganized activities of women. 

Dr. Finegan recommended that the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the K. of C., the Y. 
M. H. A. and all other religious organiza- 
tions in each community, as well as the 
American Legion, should participate in the 
work of the citizens’ committee. The zone 
director should co-ordinate the work 
through the citizens’ committee so that each 
agency in the zone might be given a definite 
piece of work to do and such agency should 
be held responsible for its performance. 
There should be no waste of effort and no 
overlapping of functions. 





The directors and the citizens’ committee 
would determine what classes should be or- 
ganized and where they should be main- 
tained. Those questions agreed upon, the 
director should organize such classes and 
place in the possession of the committee the 
names and addresses of all illiterates in the 
communty. Dr. Finegan characterized the 
literacy test prescribed by the federal im- 
migration laws as “a feeble defense against 
the continued admission of illiterates.” 

“The whole problem of adult illiterates 
is a national and not a state problem,” he 
said. “The government should, therefore, 
recognize the necessity of attacking the 
problem without further delay and give the 
states adequate aid to aceomplish this vital 
work. However, the situation is one of 
such peril to the social and economic inter- 
ests of each great state that the several 
states should adopt a definite policy and en- 
ter upon its execution without delay.” 


_— 
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THE WICKEDEST AGE. 








bay is the wickedest age since the era 

of Herodias, according to the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Wadsworth. It is an age of 
“ shamelessness” in so-called smart society 
and in many other levels of society; it is 
an age of unveiled “criminality of unscru- 
pulous power”; an age of “forlorn degra- 
dation of the esthetic nature”; an age of 
“religious indifference and jazz emotions,” 
the minister charges. 

Dr. Wadsworth, who is a scholarly cler- 
gyman of the Presbyterian Church, for- 
merly pastor of the old North Broad Street 
Presbyterian Church, Broad and Green 
streets, delivered his indictment in the pres- 
ence of the Ministerial Union of Philadel- 
phia in the Central Y. M. C. A. 

At the same time he told his fellow min- 
isters not to despair, because there are cer- 
tain advantages connected with being a 
minister of the gospel in this age, which 
the clergymen of former centuries lacked. 
For instance, he said, there is no hypocrisy 
about the prevalence of sin in society now. 
Newspapers flaunt men’s wickedness in 
bold type, and men and women, in their in- 
difference to religion, plead guilty to sin, 
which does not make it necessary for the 
minister to demonstrate, as he had to do in 
former decades, that men are sinners. 

Declaring that the era’s “ shamelessness ” 
is an advantage to the clergyman, Dr. 
Wadsworth said: “In our time, perhaps 
more than ever before, at least as much as 
in any other time, the ugliness of sin is un- 
masked and obvious. The horror of evil is 
written large in present conditions. There 
is less endeavor to disguise things. The 
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wickedness of the human heart, the revolt- 
ing character of selfishness, the scornful 
iniquity of mammon, the mocking immoral- 
ity of fashion, are all in the open, with the 
veils of pretense laid aside. 

“Never since the days of Pontius Pilate 
was the criminality of unscrupulous power 
so unveiled. Never since the days of Her- 
odias and the daughter of Herodias was it 
more clear exactly what manner of spirit 
so-called society is of. Never since the 
days of Dives were the brutality and base- 
ness of unbrotherly wealth more unreserv- 
edly exhibited. Never since the mob at 
Jerusalem shouted, ‘Away with Him’ have 
mobs shown their vileness and horror so 
shamelessly as to-day.” 

By a strange paradox, he said, there 
never was an age in which the character of 
Christ was more generally reverenced. 
Men refuse to go to church, the spirit of 
worship in them seems to have become 
“atrophied,” but “from all quarters arise 
expressions of admiration for the ‘Man of 
Nazareth.’” He said that provided an ex- 
cellent opening wedge for clergymen to in- 
troduce the subject of religion. 

Speaking of “the vulgarity of spirit of 
the present day,” he said: “It may be 
doubted whether since the days of savagery 
there was ever such a forlorn degradation 
of the ezsthetic nature as there is at the 
present moment. Compare a Beethoven 
Symphony, or even a Strauss waltz, with 
the jazz, so-called, music of our day, if you 
want to see to what abysses an angel can 
be dragged, and how a heavenly chorus 
can be changed into an idiotic bedlam. 
Compare the cartoons of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo with the comic pictures of 
the press, if you want to see the depths of 
vulgarity into which a once-artistic trade 
can sink. Compare the minuet with the 
toddle, or other disgusting dances of the 
hour, if you want to measure the process. 
Or, worse still, compare the sermons of 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks or Spurgeon with 
the cheap ribaldry and revolting slang of 
some evangelists, if you want to see how 
the soul itself, even in its religious aspira- 
tions, may be vulgarized until the light in 
it seems akin to darkness. Who is the best- 
known and most-admired person to-day? 
Who draws the largest salary, and has the 
widest vogue? Put Pasteur working in his 
laboratory on the screens, and one in a 
thousand might recognize and some might 
applaud. Put Browning writing ‘The Ring 
and the Book’ on, an even smaller propor- 
tion would be moved. But there is one 
person whose figure would be immediately 
recognized and acclaimed, whether in the 
cities of Europe and America, or among the 
savage tribes of the African jungle, or in 
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the heart of China, and that is Charley 
Chaplin. He is the best-paid and the most 
widely-known person to-day. More than 
any one else, he seems to represent the 
spirit and appeal to the taste and nature of 
the present.” 

Four hundred clergymen, representing 
all Protestant bodies, applauded Doctor 
Wadsworth’s paper. Not one offered any 
criticism of his conclusions. There was 
considerable laughter, head-nodding and 
exclamations of “He’s right” during its 
delivery. 

Doctor Wadsworth named other features 
of the age that are “favorable to the pas- 


' tor.” These included a tendency to give 


him “larger liberty,” and not to “expect 
him to conform to so many foolish preju- 
dices.” He said the church of to-day is 
satisfied with “shorter sermons” and “the 
tendency is to lay emphasis upon deeds 
rather than creeds.” 





GRIEVANCES. 





so igen men rise above the slings and 

arrows of censure, from those whose 
ignorance has made them fearless to rush in 
and say their say. Some of the censors, no 
doubt, think it their duty to be frank, and 
think that they have performed a service 
when they have ranted against some worthy 
work because they dislike a particular fea- 
ture of it. They think they deserve to be 
admired for their courage and their candor 
in speaking out when others hold their 
peace. 

The men and women carrying the burden, 
enduring the heat of the day, performing 
the tasks that others drop because there is 
no glory, must be content to let the event 
justify them if there is to be a justification. 
They must, as in Kipling’s “If,” bear to 
hear the truth they’ve spoken “twisted by 
knaves to make a trap for fools.” They 
read that whole fine poem for their com- 
fort. Their motives are misinterpreted. 
They are the prey of the whole tribe of 
backbiters and gossip-mongers. 

But they have no time to waste in venting 
their grievances. They have no time to 
parade their injured innocence or to air 
their integrity. They are too busy to 
apologize and explain. The work must be 
done; they must do what the anvil chorus 
of carping critics leaves unperformed. 

If a man once embarks in the business of 
ret.iling hard-luck stories he is always cer- 
tain of a stock-in-trade, but he finds a 
glutted market. He had better remain on 
the job, doing something that counts, some- 
thing that the earth wants done. 

There is no pest, in fact, like the man 
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with a grievance; the man who has a 
“chronic complaint.” We all have troubles 
of our own, and the fact that we have them 
enables us to sympathize. One who has 
“been there” understands another soul’s 
perplexity or misery. But we do not show 
our compassion and our understanding 
merely by adding burdens to shoulders al- 
ready laden. The man who carries his 
cross and endures his sorrow with courage, 
and even with good cheer, is the useful 
servant of his kind. Those who make a 
fuss about mere trifles often go for support 
and comfort to those who with shining faces 
are enduring trials of magnitude, refusing 
to be crushed, refusing to proclaim a 
sorrow. 


<_< 
—>— 





CREED OF THE BISHOP. 





A NUMBER of years ago Rt. Rev. James 
<1 Henry Darlington, Bishop of Harris- 
burg, sent to the various parishes in his 
diocese a creed. The beginning of another 
Christian year is at hand; November 28 is 
the first Sunday in Advent. Bishop Dar- 
lington’s table of Beliefs is so broad, so 
helpful and so beautiful that every one of 
whatever denomination or faith, can sub- 
scribe to it. On the threshold of the new 
year, the season of good resolutions, read 
over and adopt the Bishop’s 


CREDO. 


“T believe in God’s goodness and father- 
hood and in man’s goodness, too, and that 
you are better than you think; I believe in 
my own love of purity, justice and peace 
when under normal conditions; I believe 
my friends and family love me more than I 
deserve; I believe in the open air life; in 
boating, sailing and outdoor games; in 
roaming mountains, forests and meadows 
afoot; in the play of children, the beauty of 
flowers; in the song of birds and the com- 
panionship of green. leaves and grass; I 
believe in winter’s cold as well as summer’s 
warmth; in the indoor life with its blazing 
hearth, its books and music, its study lamp, 
long evenings, merriment, laughter, dinners, 
games and friendship. 

“T believe in health as better than wealth, 
and contentment rather than great posses- 
sions; I believe in being happy and that the 
surest way of becoming so is to make others 
happy also; in living as though I could 
never die and yet ready to pass on at any 
time; I believe fin believing much and 
doubting little, and would rather be de- 
ceived many times than fail any soul who 
trusts me. 

“T believe in another life after the bodily 
change called death, as most thoughtful 





men have done through the ages; not alone 
because sacred and ancient scriptures say 
so; but also because I have an intense 
yearning for a longer and larger existence 
unhampered by a fragile body, and have 
found other such longings have their an- 
swer and fulfillment, and think this deepest 
desire of my being must have its realiza- 
tion, too. 

“T believe that right is better than might; 
that goodness is to be chosen rather than 
greatness; that kindness is more than jus- 
tice, and it must be good to do good; that I 
should be sad every day for that which I 
am not, and glad every day for that which 
I am; and continually be giving thanks for 
light, life and love. I believe in tenderness 
for old age, in sympathy for infancy; in 
compassion for birds, beasts and fishes; in 
being courteous to those at home as well as 
to outside acquaintances; in keeping truth 
and dealing justly, so that when retiring at 
night I need not be ashamed to look in the 
eye my own face in the mirror, feeling that 
I have done no man wrong during the day. 

“T believe in giving at least one-tenth of 
my time and money as a tithe; in temper- 
ance in eating and drinking; in speaking 
well of my friends and enemies, if I have 
any; in praising rather than faulting; in 
being humble and patient when most tired; 
and in acting kindly to every one; ever 
trusting in divine goodness and love, even 
when sore disappointment comes, and only 
asking to see the pathway ahead one step 
at a time. 


aii 


PROVERBS AND MOTTOES. 








REV. CHARLES ALBERTSON, 





UMAN nature is so constituted as to 
derive mental and moral inspiration 
from innumerable sources. Sometimes it 
is a book that awakens us to new truth. 
Sometimes a picture stirs up to noble 
thoughts. Often a song awakens within 
us dormant faculties. In many instances a 
single sentence has been instrumental in a 
man’s life to the upbuilding of character. 
The influence of proverbs, mottoes and 
maxims is greater than we think. 

I have recently heard a learned man say 
that in boyhood, when struggling with 
hard conditions to earn a livelihood and 
gain an education, he was comforted and 
strengthened a thousand times by repeat- 
ing to himself a motto taught him by his 
Scotch mother, “ What any other boy has 
done I can do.” Another, a college presi- 
dent, testifies that he owes much to frequent 
meditation on the simple phrase, “ The up- 
ward life.” 
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Lord Dufferin, brilliant diplomat, wrote 
to Mr. Stead that he had often derived 
considerable satisfaction after humiliation 
or defeat from Milton’s lines, “ They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” Earl 
Spencer once gave as his two favorite 
maxims, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do do it with thy might,” and “ Be just and 
fear not.” Lord Russell confessed his in- 
debtedness to the couplet, 

“One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy full strength go to each.” 

Sister Dora, the idolized charity nurse, 
kept her sense of duty fresh and her mind 
alert by daily reminding herself, “ The Mas- 
ter calls for thee.” 

Count Zinzendorf hung upon the wall of 
his study a picture of the suffering Christ 
and these words beneath it: “I suffered 
thus for thee. What hast thau done for 
Me?” It is easy to see the effect of such 
a sentiment in his laborious benevolent life. 
“Chinese” Gordon’s favorite motto was 
from Proverbs: “Trust in the Lord with 
all thy heart, and lean not unto thine own 
understanding. In all thy ways acknowl- 
edge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.” 
Martin Luther’s watchword was, “ The just 
shall live by faith.” 

The Bible is rich in sententious sayings, 
wise bits of practical philosophy, pithy, 
pungent paragraphs full of the meat of 
sound sense. The Book of Proverbs alone 
contains hundreds of verses which may be 
described as some one described one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, “Each word a gem, 
each line a crown, each finished page a 
king’s storehouse of jewels.” 

If any reader doubts the value of the 
Bible in the practical affairs of the world 
let him collect from the Book of Proverbs 
all that relates to wisdom, thrift, chastity, 
domestic peace, personal integrity, house- 
hold economy and social virtues. Then 
weigh their worth as guiding principles, 
and see if they do not outwealth all other 
writings of the kind, ancient and modern. 

Not a few of the best maxims of wise 
men outside of the Scriptures owe their 
religion to the Christian religion. As these 
lines show: 

“The world is wide 

In time and tide, 

And God is guide— 
So do not hurry. 

That man is blest 

Who does his best 

And leaves the rest— 
So do not worry.” 

And also these: 


“Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
So blow it east or blow it west, 
Whichever way it blows is best.” 
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Is not this in perfect accord with the 
Christian view of life? Select your life 
motto, your yearly text, your daily proverb 
with reference to the word and will of God. 
Hide in your heart the golden rule, the 
Sermon on the Mount, the parables of 
Christ. There is wisdom. There is truth. 
There is help from on high. 
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ABOUT REMEMBERING. 








‘BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 





FOr some long time I have been promis- 

ing myself to write up my good friend, 
Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and I have 
not forgotten. Mr. Dickson is teaching a 
science or system, whichever you choose to 
call it, which I believe is of more import- 
ance than the entire curriculum of your 
modern college. Mr. Dickson teaches 
Memory. Good memory is necessary to all 
achievement. 

I know a man who is fifty-five years old. 
He is a student. He is a graduate of three 
colleges, and he carries more letters after 
his name than I care to mention. But this 
man is neither bright, witty, clever, inter- 
esting, learned nor profound. He’s a dunce. 
And the reason is that he can not remember. 
Without his notes and his reference litera- 
ture, he is helpless. This man openly con- 
fesses that he can not memorize a date or a 
line of poetry, and retain it for twenty-four 
hours. His mind is a sieve through which 
sinks to nowhere the stuff that he pours 
in at the top. 

Education is only what you remember. 
The lessons that you study into the night 
and babble about the next day in class are 
rot, unless you retain them and assimilate 
them by the slower process of memory. 
You can not gulp and discharge your facts 
and hope that they will do you good. 
Memory only makes them valuable. Every 
little while in business I come across a man 
who has a memory, a trained memory, and 
he is a joy to my soul. He can tell you 
when, where, why, how much, what for, in 
what year, and what the paper said the next 
morning. ‘ 

Like this man is another, the general 
manager of a great corporation in a west- 
ern city. He never misses a face. If he 
sees you once that’s enough. The next 
time he’ll call you by name, inquire about 
the folks at home, and ask if you have 
recovered from that touch of rheumatism. 
He told me how he did it. He told me that 
he studied memory-training with Professor 
Dickson, of Chicago. Also, he said a lot 
of nice things about Professor Dickson, 
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that I hesitate to write down here lest my 
good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training, 
as I understand it, and I do understand it, 
is very simple. If you want to enlarge your 
arm to increase the power and strength of 
your muscle, you exercise it. The same 
with your mind. You must put your brain 
through a few easy exercises regularly to 
discover its capacity. You will be sur- 
prised, when you go about it the right way, 
to know how quickly it responds to you. 
To the man or woman whose memory plays 
you tricks, I especially recommend that you 
write to Professor Dickson to send you his 
literature. It will cost you nothing, and if 
his credentials and recommendations and 
the facts he sets forth, do not convince you, 
you are not to be convinced—that’s all. 

You do not know when you will be called 
to stand on your feet and tell what you 
know; then and there a trained memory 
would help you. You’ve sympathized with 
the little girl who stuttered her “ piece.” 
But you’ve wept for the strong man who 
stammered and sucked air and gurgled ice- 
water and forgot, and sat down in the 
kindly silence. In the child it was em- 
barrassment, but in the adult it was a bad 
memory. 
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COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 








Naa Department met in the Library of 

the Technical High Schools on Tues- 
day and Wednesday mornings, the pro- 
gram as printed being carried out. 

The officers of the Department were, Dr. 
Thos. C. Blaisdell, of the Slippery Rock 
Normal School, President; Dr. S. C. 
Schmucker, West Chester Normal School, 
Vice-President; and Prof. Henry T. Cole- 
stock, of Bucknell University, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The meetings were called to order and 
directed by Dr. Blaisdell. The program 
opened with the following statement from 
“What to Do,” published by the Cities’ 
Committee of the Sociological Society of 
England: “Let universities seek first for 
synthesis in the civil life around them, and 
only thereafter in the pages of philosophy.” 

Dr. J. H. Kelley, then of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and since made Executive 
Secretary of the Association, read the first 
paper on the general subject, that Pennsy]l- 
vania Colleges and Normal Schools should 
more fully recognize, in their courses of 
study, that students need special required 
training to fit them for leadership in the 
movement towards an improved social or- 
der. He spoke much as follows: 





FITTING FOR LEADERSHIP. 


Promptly upon receipt of the invitation 
from your Chairman, Professor Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, to discuss this subject, I sent a let- 
ter to a selected list of twenty State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction or Commis- 
sioners of Education asking them this question, 
“What is the minimum required training 
in your state that is recognized as prepa- 
ration for a certificate granted by your de- 
partment?” The first response I received 
was from the Commissioner of Education of 
Rhode Island asking me what is meant by 
“leadership in the movement toward a new 
social order?” I replied that this phrase has 
doubtless grown out of the re-organization of 
our State Department of Public Instruction 
under the leadership of Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan and that this re-organization, affecting the 
state normal schools and other institutions for 
higher education, makes for a new social 
order in Pennsylvania. I added “It is pro- 
posed to set a minimum of required training 
for every normal school and College student 
who desires to secure a teacher’s certificate 
from the State Department. This will be a 
new order for many of our institutions that 
have hitherto given training only in subject 
matter.” 

I received the immediate congratulations of 
Rhode Island on our forward movement. 
Commissioner Walter E. Ranger then added 
“For more than 20 years Rhode Island has 
required of college graduates professional 
training as well as edtication in content. The 
definite minimum here is twelve semester 
hours for professional certification. He added 
also “The minimum amount of training for 
graduation from -Rhode Island College of 
Education (state normal) is two and one-half 
years. including one-half year of practice 
teaching in a training school.” 

Many of the responses from other states 
have nothing of importance in the way of 
stimulus to Pennsylvania. The minimum re- 
quired training varies from zero, the comple- 
tion of the Common School, the completion 
of the four-year High School course up to 
two years of professional training. 

State Superintendent Augustus O. Thomas of 
Maine writes that his state cannot put through 
a requirement for any school training because 
of the fact that the teacher shortage has been 
so acute. He hopes, however, to introduce 
this requirement within a very short time. 

Assistant Commissioner George M. Wiley, 
of Albany, New York, writes “The minimum 
requirement for admission to our state normal 
schools is the completion of an approved 
four-year high school course of study. The 
course in our state normal schools covers two 
years of professional work. These courses of 
study are now being reorganized and we hope 
to have a revised curriculum in operation for 
the year beginning September, 1921. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Illinois, Francis G. Blair, writes “ Gradua- 
tion from a recognized high school is required 
for admission to the examination for the 
lowest grade of teacher’s certificate. This 
certificate is valid for teaching in the first 
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eight grades of the elementary school. The 
same certificate may be obtained without ex- 
amination by completing the junior year’s 
work in a recognized normal school after 
graduation from a four-year high school. 

The Commissioner of Education of the 
State of Minnesota, Mr. James M. McConnell, 
writes “For a ‘first class’ certificate which 
entitles one to teach in a first grade rural, 
twelve weeks professional training, in addi- 
tion to examination requirements is the mini- 
mum. To teach in elementary grades of 
graded schools, graduation from State Nor- 
mal School,—two year course beyond high 
school graduation” is the minimum. 

The Commissioner of Education of Ver- 
mont, Mr. Clarence H. Dempsey, states “ That 
the minimum required training in Vermont 
for prospective teachers is one year’s profes- 
sional pedagogical training. This minimum 
is met at present very largely through teacher 
training courses connected with approved 
high schools throughout the State, and opened 
to girls who are either high school seniors or 
who are graditates of high schools. Similar 
minimum requirements have been provided 
for many years in the normal schools of Ver- 
mont.” . “ 

The Deputy State Superintendent of Ne- 
braska sent a copy of the State Certification 
Bulletin which is quite suggestive in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

I. Toailamee for Second Grade County 
Certificates must have eight weeks of Nor- 
mal Training in a standard college, university, 
state normal school, or a high school ap- 
proved by the State Superintendent, doing 
Normal Training work. 

2. An Applicant for Renewal of Second 
Grade County Certificates must present a cer- 
tificate signed by the proper authorities of 
the institution attended, showing that he has 
earned six college hours of credit. 

3. Applicants for First Grade County Cer- 
tificates must have twelve weeks of Normal 
Training in a university, a standard college, 
or a normal training institution. __ 

4. Applicants for Renewal of First Grade 
County Certificates must furnish evidence of 
the satisfactory completion of twelve college 
hours of work. ‘ ; 

5. Applicants for First Grade City-State 
Certificates must present credits of college 
grade in twelve college hours of work, four 
of which must be professional. . 

6. Applicants for High School City-State 
Certificates must have a minimum of twelve 
college hours in education. ‘ : 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Oregon, Mr. J. A. Churchill, writes that 
“The minimum amount of preparation re- 
quired in Oregon is graduation from a four- 
year standard high school and the completion 
of an elementary teachers’ training course. 
This elementary teachers’ training course may 
be completed through the last two years of 
the high school, or through twelve weeks at 
a standard normal school. Such preparation, 
however, simply permits one to go into an 
examination. Without this preparation, this 


department can not grant an applicant a cer- 
tificate, even though he has passed one hun- 
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dred per cent. in every one of the eleven sub- 
jects required for a one-year certificate.” 

The Supervisor of Teachers’ Training in the 
State Department of Public Instruction of 
Indiana, Mr. Oscar H. Williams, sends a di- 
gest' of the 1920 Manual on Teachers’ Train- 
ing. A brief summary of requirements for 
the various grades of teachers’ certificates is 
as follows: 

1. Class A—For Beginning Teachers. Based 
on twelve weeks of approved normal training 
with at least five term hours of professional 
credits; or on one year of standard college 
work. 

2. Class B.—For Teachers with Twenty- 
four Weeks’ Training. Based on a second 
twelve weeks of normal training continued 
as above; or on a year of standard college 
work above Class A, provided Class A has 
been issued on twelve weeks of normal work. 

3. One Year Certificate—For Teachers with 
one Year’s Training. Based on thirty-six 
weeks of approved professional training with 
at least ten hours credit in professional 
studies. 

4. Elementary Provisional—For Graduates 
of an Approved Two Years’ Course. Based 
on a two-year normal training course with at 
least twenty term hours of professional 
credits, including observation and supervised 
teaching. 

5. Class C——For Graduates of a Standard 
Three Years’ Normal or Four Years’ College 
Course. Based on a three years’ standard 
normal or four years’ standard college course, 
with at least thirty term hours (twenty 
semester hours) in professional credits, in- 
cluding observation and supervised teaching. 

6. High School Provisional—For Graduates 
of an Approved Four Years’ Course. Based 
on a four-year standard college or normal 
college course with at least’ thirty-six term 
hours (twenty-four semester hours) of credit 
in professional studies, including observation 
and supervised teaching. 

The 1920 Syllabus for Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools does indeed blaze the way 
for a new social order in Pennsylvania. In 
the professional training of teachers the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted at the Educational 
Congress in Harrisburg, in November, 1919, 
is most significant: “That as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the state normal schools require a four- 
year high school pre-requisite for admission 
and provide for a four-year course of instruc- 
tion for graduation therefrom. The require- 
ment for admission, if adhered to, will place 
teacher training on a collegiate or profes- 
sional basis. When Pennsylvania holds to 
this requirement for admission to her normal 
schools and then gives two years of profes- 
sional training she will standardize her 13 
normal schools. When our state puts her 
normal schools on a full four-year college 
basis our normal schools will then be pre- 
pared to train all classes of public school 
teachers. You will notice that I did not say 
“Public elementary school teachers.” I am 
fully convinced that it is the function of the 
normal school to train all classes of public 
school teachers. Any number of our state 
normal schools have developed and are devel- 
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oping into teachers’ colleges with four full 
years of professional teacher training work. 
Such institutions are preparing effcient high 
school teachers and many superintendents and 
boards of education prefer their graduates to 
graduates from a traditional four-year col- 
lege course. If I were asked to select a 
teacher for a high school and had two candi- 
dates, one of whom after graduating from 
a four-year high school course had taken four 
years of professional work in a teachers’ col- 
lege, and the other had taken a four-year 
liberal arts course in a college, I would quickly 
choose the former. These teacher's’ colleges 
give enough subject matter and training to 
enable a graduate to handle high school sub- 
jects satisfactorily. In addition they give an 
interpretation of the ideals of education, de- 
fine objectives, and give methods of teaching 
and teaching habits acquired under expert and 
sympathetic supervision which enable their 
graduates to teach efficiently in standard four- 
year high schools. The report of the commit- 
tee on revision of normal school course of 
study for Pennsylvania, adopted March 23, 
1920, looks in the right direction. Our nor- 
mal schools are now working on the four 
curricula recommended in this report and 
have already started “The movement toward 
a new Social Order.” As soon as they reach 
the goal set they will without doubt pull up 
their stakes, establish a new goal of a four- 
year course in teacher training and then man- 
fully fight their way to this new goal. 

At the present time the state certification 
law requires that college graduates who desire 
a state provisional certificate must produce 
evidence of their satisfactory completion of 
200 class hours (about 12 credits) in peda- 
gogical subjects, such as Ethics, Logic, His- 
tory of Philosophy, and General Psychology. 
It surely takes quite a stretch of the imagi- 
nation to see how any one of the four sub- 
jects just mentioned functions vitally in the 
day’s work of a teacher who has waded 
through them. I would suggest two changes 
in this requirement. One—That 300 class 
hours or 18 credits—the equivalent of a 
year’s work—in professional subjects be re- 
quired for a college provisional subject. Two 
—That the applicant be required to show 
satisfactory completions in strictly Educa- 
tional subjects, such as Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Educational Sociology, Principles, of Phi- 
losophy of Education, School Administration 
including School Management and Educa- 
tional Measurement, Educational Hygiene, 
and Special Method. I would admit also as 
basic studies Biology and Sociology. Such a 
requirement would necessitate considerable 
revision in the curricula of our colleges but 
if they continue to train teachers for our pub- 
lic schools it is time that they were giving the 
kind of training that will make their grad- 
uates efficient teachers. 

I will add another requirement. The prin- 
cipal of a normal school who follows his 
graduates into the field and visits them in ac- 
tive work in the public schools knows that 
much of the training which they received in 
his school does not function. He has learned 
that the most effective part of his teacher- 





training work is done in the training school. 
He therefore makes the training school the 
capsheaf of his normal school work and re- 
quires every student to spend practically a 
year of his time in student-teaching under 
competent supervision. The normal school 
principal knows that habits of teaching ac- 
quired in actual situations stay with a teacher 
and function in her work after graduation. 
I would make, therefore, a minimum require- 
ment of 12 credits in practice teaching as a 
part of the minimum of 18 credits in peda- 
gogical studies. You may say that 12 credits 
in practice teaching is too large a proportion 
of the 18 credits required of a college grad- 
uate for it does not give him opportunity to 
take special method courses in his major sub- 
jects. I am ready to admit that it does not 
give him time enough to take the pedagogical 
studies he ought to have in order to qualify 
him for professional work but I am prescrib- 
ing this simply as an irreducible minimum. 
The teacher trained and qualified for efficient 
professional service needs more than one 
year of professional training even on top of 
three years of Academic training. I there- 
fore return to my earlier proposition that it 
is properly the function of the normal school 
to train all classes of public school teachers 
and to do this effectively, the normal school 
course must be extended so as to comprise 
four years of professional training. 


The next paper presented was by Dr. 
Gaylord H. Patterson, Professor of Social 
Science, Dickinson College, Carlisle, on the 
same general topic: The Minimum Train- 
ing Fundamental to a Vision for Leader- 
ship, in the forward movement of society, 
which should be required of every College 
Student before he is given a Degree. 


MINIMUM TRAINING FUNDAMENTAL TO 
COLLEGE STUDENT. 


The first question confronting us is, as to 
the standard of measuring this minimum, 
whether it shall be year hours or subject mat- 
ter. Perhaps the most satisfactory results 
will attend the use of both. 

In either case it is to be remembered that 
college administration will feel the necessity 
of balancing requirements in courses as to 
hours and subject matter. 

Recognizing this at the outset we may pro- 
ceed to notice some of the problems connected 
with our subject. 

In the first place this minimum will vary 
with the basis afforded in social studies in 
high schools. At present in Pennsylvania, as 
in some other states, a study of society in 
high schools is far from being general. So 
the student reaches college with no real 
knowledge of society, having only a vague 
notion that it just grew like Topsy. In fact 
until comparatively recent times there was a 
large element of truth in this notion. How- 
ever, just as we have come to see that we 
must not allow Topsies to grow up without 
direction so we are coming to see that we can 
not have a Topsy society just growing up 
without direction, that we must have more 
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manifold and capable direction, and that this 
will be the more effective as we have issuing 
from our high schools a socially intelligent 
element in society responsive to capable lead- 
ership. 

In the second place our estimate of the 
minimum will vary with our conception of 
special required training fundamental to a 
vision for leadership. 

If we include in social studies, economics, 
sociology and political science, the three fields 
usually called collectively social science, 
manifesty the minimum requirement will be 
different from the minimum if we include the 
several social sciences such as psychology, 
education and history with the three just 
mentioned. 

In the third place the minimum will vary 
with the basis in biology, psychology and his- 
tory required in college. A knowledge of 
biology affording an acquaintance with or- 
ganic evolution and familiarizing the student 
with the principle of evolution, saving him 
from the error of the absolutistic conception 
that what is good for one time and place is 
good for all time and every where; and en- 
abling him to penetrate that caricature of 
Darwinism which has been made to justify 
ruthless practices in business on the theory 
that struggle is the law of life, ignoring the 
struggle for the life of others without which 
there would be no posterity, no real humanity, 
will reduce the minimum. 

A foundation in psychology, not the old in- 
trospective mental philosophy nor even the 
more recent probing of the senses and intel- 
lect, but the testing and valuing of institu- 
tions in relation to human instincts so that 
the saloon is seen to be more than a dram- 
shop and the “ gang” of boys is discovered to 
be fraught with marvelous possibilities for 
good as well as for evil may still further re- 
duce the minimum. 

A knowledge of history in its economic and 
social aspects will enable the student to ap- 
preciate the great change brought about by 
inventions and the application of steam and 
electric power to manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and communication,—the revolution in 
industry having begun only a little over a cen- 
tury ago, in transportation a little later and 
in communication less than a half century 


0. 

These changes of a century are so great as 
to make all preceding history a very inade- 
quate “index of the future.” 

The relation of these changes to economic 
and social conditions is suggested by the fact 
that in the single decade 1900-1910 land 
values in this country increased more than 
they had advanced in all our preceding his- 
tory. Such values having become largely pro- 
hibitive to the working man, make ownership 
of a home impracticable for him. 

An acquaintance with history will also en- 
able him to see that the old isolation of an 
independent domestic economy is gone, for 
the same revolution has brought an inter- 
dependence, and is binding all together in a 
network of interlacing interest such that con- 
flitions of health and sanitation and other 
conditions of those huddled together in tene- 
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ments affect those living in brown stone 
fronts. Realization of this must bring a sense 
of social responsibility, if only in self-defence. 

On the positive, finer, more hopeful side it 
becomes clear that the more intimate bonds 
are less territorial; neighbor means less but 
comrade and friend mean more. 

Assuming high school work made concrete 
through problems involving an acquaintance 
with the elementary principles of sociology, 
economics and political science, and a founda- 
tion in biology, psychology and history it may 
be possible in a three-hour course for a year 
to lead a student to such an understanding of 
the development of society as to awaken in 
him the realization that he may be a factor 
in shaping the social order and that he is re- 
sponsible for improving it. 

Through a study of social evolution the 
student should be brought to an understand- 
ing of social forces, social processes, social 
products, social principles and social policies, 
and an appreciation of the increasing place of 
artificial selection as related to natural selec- 
tion, and of social heredity as related to phys- 
ical heredity as factors for the realization of 
social policies. 

He should also come to see that while 
early thought structures and institutions are 
the outcome of cooperation, the development 
of society has been away from the common 
participation of all in the organization of 
ideas and ways of doing things through usur- 
pation by dominant individuals or elements to 
the present stage in which increasing intelli- 
gence of the masses is issuing in the demand 
for a share in shaping our common social life 
and this requires sound, capable leadership. 
For example, early law is the outgrowth of 
folk customs, though hero worship has led to 
its being attributed to single minds, later it 
became the work of specialists, judges, juris- 
consults, lawgivers; while today the people 
are demanding more and more part in law- 
making and in other governmental activities. 

He should see that customs and institutions 
do not grow right out of the impulses and 
experience of people, in which case they would 
offer fewer problems than they do; but are 
often the crude products of persons with 
notions askew by reasons of medieval theol- 
ogy, or narrow theories of property, so that 
we have no assurance that the resultant social 
structure will comport with ordinary human 
nature instead of frustrating its wholesome 
impulses. Witness the bootless repression of 
certain tendencies in human nature, such as 
fondness for strife expressing itself in the 
propensities to play, to hunt, to fight. Till 
recently the school curbed such propensities 
under the spell of a certain theology as a 
heritage of the “old Adam,” instead of gen- 
eralizing the tendency in various rivalries. 
As a step in transition sport was justified on 
the theory that its end is physical develop- 
ment, but now it is seen that fellowship in 
play develops a social being to take a normal 
place in society. 

He will come to see that many little “isms” 
and sects are due to isolation and that secular 
education and wise leadership carrying out 
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into the broader currents of life are effective 
antidotes. 

He will also see that a dominant assertive- 
ness on the part of certain elements in society 
has brought about a subordination of other 
elements with all the attendant unlovely sec- 
ondary traits of character. Of this he will 
find an example in the sly, cunning, deceitful 
subject races and peoples of the Orient. Here, 
however, he must be trained to caution and 
discrimination. One will think he sees the 
results in woman, for whom man has too long 
shaped ideals, while another hesitates. One 
will think he sees that capital has too long 
failed to distinguish between an ascendancy, 
which means leadership, and one which means 
domination with all its fateful results, while 
others will sit agape and wonder if industrial 
autocracy really baffles the worker’s instinct 
of self-assertion; if the cult of efficiency and 
scientific management, taking planning away 
from workers, leaves no room for craftsman- 
ship. Back of the movement for more demo- 
cratic control he may think he sees more than 
mere agitation for more pay, and recognizes 
a suppressed demand of human nature for a 
release of normal feelings by enabling labor 
to take its place in cooperation with capital. 

He should come to understand that a social 
philosophy and theory of liberty framed to 
meet a regime of handwork, “when people 
used well-water, candles, sorghum and flat- 
boats,” will not! suffice when society knows 
only machine labor, when water, gas and 
transportation are public utilities and sugar 
is the object of combinations. A social theory 
adapted to a scheme of domestic industry is 
inadequate when the transition is made from 
home to capitalistic industry. 

He will see that law affording protection 
under former conditions is antiquated in the 
new situation wherein production is a social 
process, rather than an individualistic regime. 

He should see that a period of rapid social 
change has brought some confusion in the 
process of transition, but it has also lately 
brought a revolutionary change of thought 
in appreciation of the essential facts of the 
growth of human society, and that, of neces- 
sity, it has caused a modification in the theory 
of life and is gradually but none the less 
surely leading to a readjustment of conduct to 
moral theory. In the transition the struggle 
between old and new standards in every sphere 
of action, whether of religion or of business, 
is slowly consolidating collective types of 
morality. ; 

He will see that’ those speculative thinkers 
who object to institutionalizing an affair they 
facetiously style so intimate and personal as 
mating, overlook the fact that although the 
family is not the economic unit it once was 
yet one-third of our population are children 
dependent upon the family for support and 
we may fairly conclude that at least half of 
our population is now economically dependent 
upon the family and that production is largely 
a family interest. Moreover, deeper insight 
will bring him the vision of the family as the 
basic social institution in respect to the pro- 
duction of social traits of character, a society 





in miniature where relationships of superior 
and subordinate, of equals, of give and take, 
are found. 

In these strenuous times, particularly in the 
next decade or so of reconstruction (we have 
not even now fully recovered from the effects 
of the Civil War) we need positive construc- 
tive direction if men are to ‘live together har- 
moniously. 

We need such training in our colleges as 
will develop not only social insight but also 
a sense of social responsibility. Our colleges 
should so train the students that they will 
properly evaluate the wealth-getting and 
wealth-using activities of life, and understand 
the importance of balancing, coordinating and 
directing social forces through the more 
subtle means of public opinion, religion, edu- 
cation, etc., as well as through means devised 
by politically organized society, to the ends of 
social progress. 

A new opportunity thus lies before the real 
college of liberal arts which places emphasis 
upon man not simply as a bread-winner but 
as the most complex and highest form of life, 
and upon society as the most complex form 
of man. 

It will give large place to the “new human- 
ities,” and in doing so will solve the problem 
of requirements and electives, the original 
protest against required subjects having arisen 
out of the feeling that too large a part of the 
rigid curriculum was of a kind of humanities 
ps so vital as other subjects crowded out by 
these. 

This college will train the prospective 
lawyer to see the larger interests of society 
above those of his client where these conflict. 
It will train the man preparing for medicine 
not to protect the interests of his patient at 
the expense of society. It will train the com- 
ing business man to allow the motive of social 
profit-making to animate his whole business 
career so that he will not put private pros- 
perity rights above personal and social rights; 
that he will help curb the current creed which 
tends to make things more than people. 

As suggested by Professor A. W. Small, he 
will recognize the basic requirement for effi- 
ciency in business to be provision for “keep- 
ing all the members of the community aware 
of the reciprocal nature of the enterprise in 
which they are engaged and the implied lia- 
bilities of all to each and of each to all.” 

He will see that the business in which society 
is engaged is that of “transforming all the 
resources of the world into the highest grade 
of physical, mental and moral persons evolv- 
able out of the given elements.” 

During the fifty minutes allotted to the dis- 
cussion every moment was eagerly used, nearly 
two dozen short speeches being made from 
the floor. In general each speaker emphasized 
the educational factors which, in his judg- 
ment, were most essential to leadership. 

Following the discussion, Dr. Geo. G. Cham- 
bers, Chairman of the Committee on Intelli- 
gence Tests, made a report concerning the 
finances of the Committee as follows: 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 


Twenty-six educational institutions in this 
state have participated in the investigation that 
is being carried out by this committee. In 
order to meet the necessary expenses of the 
committee, each participating institution was 
asked to contribute $14 for each hundred 
copies of the examination ordered by the in- 
stitution. This amount was nearly $3.00 in 
excess of the amount actually paid out for 
tne examinations, thus leaving a balance for 
incidental expenses of the committee. 


Receipts. 
From twenty-six educational institu- 
MROTIB AT ie taticpSte ec als cies doers eciewargeoie .- $760.54 
Disbursements. 


To Dr. L. L. Thurstone for 
the examinations used and 





for report blanks........ $580.87 

Clerical Work ............ 127.77 

Postage and Supplies ..... 50.49 
NRA SS SES ESE SUS SEES 759.13 
Balance in hands of Chairman.. 10.41 


Respectfully submitted, 
Gro. GAILEyY CHAMBERS, 
Chairman. 


Dr. Chambers also presented the results 
of the activity of the Committee. 

On motion is was ordered that the Com- 
mittee on Intelligence Tests be continued 
and a further report be made next year. 

President Blaisdell appointed as Nomi- 
nating Committee Professors Smith, Jones 
and Schock. 

Adjourned 11:55, twenty-nine members 
present. 


The second session of the Department 
was called to order on Wednesday morning 
by President Blaisdell. At the head of the 
program for the morning was a suggestion 
from President Woodrow Wilson: “I urge 
that the teachers and other school officers 
increase materially the time and attention 
devoted to instruction bearing directly on 
the problems of community and national 
life.” 

The speakers of the day were Prof. 
Frank E. Baker, of the East Stroudsburg 
Normal School, on “The Minimum Train- 
ing Fundamental to a Power to Teach Citi- 
zenship and Community Usefulness which 
Should be Required of Every Graduate of 
a Pennsylvania Normal School,” and Albert 
L. Rowland, Director of Teacher Bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction, Penn- 
sylvania, on “The Fundamental Training 
in Social Studies which the Department of 
Public Instruction should Require from all 
College Graduates asking for the College 
Professional Certificate.” These gentlemen 
spoke without manuscript, and we have no 
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stenographic report of their remarks, which 
were practical and suggestive. 

Again the discussion was eager and 
spirited. Every one of the forty-seven 
members present seemed keenly interested 
in the subject-matter of the two addresses, 
and every moment was utilized. Following 
Prof. Baker’s theme—that we should de- 
mocratize our schools by permitting the stu- 
dents to share in all the school activities— 
the general impression made by those tak- 
ing part in the discussion was, that practice 
in social activities can fit students for citi- 
zenship; not studying about social doings, 
but actual participation in social duties 
while in school, is the greatest factor in 
training for citizenship. 

The Nominating Committee reported as 
follows: For President, Frank P. Graves, 
University of Pennsylvania; Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. C. Ellis, Juniata College; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. F. Newman, West 
Chester Normal School; Executive Council 
(3 years), Prof. C. H. Fisher, Bloomsburg 
Normal School; Council (2 years), Prof. 
D. A. Anderson, State College; Executive 
Committee: Paul Mertz, Ursinus College; 
Frank E. Baker, East Stroudsburg Normal 
School; L. A. Drown, Lehigh University. 

On motion, these nominees were duly 
elected. 

Principal C. H. Gordinier, Millersville 
Normal, was appointed Departmental Dele- 
gate to serve on the General Nominating 
Committee. 

Dr. J. H. Kelley, University of Pitts- 
burgh, made the report for the Committee 
on Resolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


I. It is the sentiment of this body that 
the courses of study in the Normal Schools 
should offer four years of training above a 
erinee high school course, or the equiva- 
ent. 

2. That candidates for a College Pro- 
visional Certificate should show satisfac- 
tory completions in at least eighteen 
semester credits in pedagogical subjects, 
six semester credits of which shall be in 
student teaching under competent super- 
vision. Pedagogical subjects include such 
courses as educational psychology, educa- 
tional sociology, school hygiene, principles 
or philosophy of education, school manage- 
ment, educational measurements and special 
methods, with biology and sociology as 
basic subjects. 

3. That subject-matter 


in the social 


studies be made to function by a larger 
participation on the part of the students in 
the direction of student affairs so as to 
make effective the spirit of democracy. 
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The report elicited keen discussion. 
After considerable debate and various 
amendments it was adopted. 

The Department then adjourned. 


<< 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 








1 Ser Library Department met Wednes- 
day morning, December 28th, in the 
Assembly Room of the Harrisburg Public 
Library. The President was Miss Lois 
Reid of Bryn Mawr College, and the Sec- 
retary Miss H. A. Ganser of the State 
Normal School at Millersville. The Presi- 
dent introduced as the first speaker Mr. 
Orton Lowe, the Director of English in the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Lowe opened his remarks with the 
statement that it was his intention to go to 
the meeting of County Superintendents that 
same morning and try to persuade about a 
dozen Superintendents to go down to the 
Public Library to see the excellent exhibit 
brought there by Miss Mary A. True, of the 
Erie Public Library, illustrative of the co- 
operative work between the Library and 
schools in Erie. He expressed his belief 
that school people are not sufficiently aware 
of the help to be derived from outside agen- 
cies like the Philadelphia Museum and the 
International Harvester Company, etc. 

He then proceeded to discuss the subject 
of children’s reading. He emphasized the 
importance of the teacher’s knowledge of 
contemporary literature that will be read 
by boys and girls, stating that the new 
Course of Study for the Normal Schools 
looks forward to more thorough training in 
the use of books and libraries. Up to this 
time the librarians, with their story-hours, 
reading-clubs, and lectures, have done more 
than teachers to guide the child’s reading. 


In connection with his statement that the 


reading of English is as important as any 
other part of the curriculum, he mentioned 
the fact that it has cost 250 per cent. more 
to train a child in Chemistry than in Eng- 
lish. 

The fatal result of letting the reading of 
school children go unsupervised is seen in 
the popularity of books of the type of the 
“Rover” books and the “Elsie” books— 
books that are intellectually dishonest. Nor 
is the Sunday School prepared to handle 
the secular reading of boys and girls. In 
closing, he said, it will require a vigorous 
effort on the part of trained librarians and 
the State Department, for the next ten 
years, to accomplish something worth while 
for young people. Plans must be worked 
out to get books not only into the elemen- 
tary schools but in some places into the 





homes, where the schools are closed during 
the winter months. 

Dr. W. M. Davidson, of Pittsburgh, pre- 
sented the paper written by Miss Clara E. 
Howard, the Librarian, on the 


SCHENLEY HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


The Schenley High School of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, opened in September, 1916, ab- 
sorbed several small high schools, the chief 
one being the old Central High School erected 
in 1872. This school owned a collection of 
books, which owing to the crowded condition 
had been boxed and stored in the attic for 
several years. This was moved to the Car- 
negie Library and a selection made of titles 
suitable for use in the new school library. 
The greater part’ of the old collection con- 
sisted of books which were out of date, un- 
attractive or too advanced for a high school 
library and careful revision was necessary. 
In all about 875 books were selected to form 
the nucleus of a permanent collection. These 
were fully classified and catalogued by the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and a printed 
card catalogue provided for the school library. 
Additional books to supplement this collection 
were added by purchase and by temporary 
loans from the Carnegie Library. 

In making the selection the standard was 
kept high, presupposing an opportunity for 
the personal influence of the school libra- 
rians. Besides the usual general reference 
books, good editions of the classics, were in- 
cluded, the plan being to have eventually a 
generous duplication of titles of standard and 
classic literature and a sufficient variety of 
good modern literature to appeal to a diversity 
of tastes. Magazines and newspapers were 
also added and daily messenger service pro- 
vided between the school library and the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, thus opening up 
the larger collection of books for more in- 
tensive study, for temporary use and for 
mediocre books to be used as stepping stones. 

A live school library must necessarily con- 
tain a large amount of pamphlet and other 
ephemeral material. The Schenley High 
School Library has gathered this from a 
number of sources. All pamphlets of perma- 
nent value are classified, catalogued and 
bound at the Carnegie Library and the ephem- 
eral material such as newspaper clippings, 
cared for in a vertical file. A picture collec- 
tion has been begun and a few lantern slides 
on Roman history have been received as gifts 
from the mid-year class of 1920. The Vic- 
trola and the Victrola records, purchased and 
used by the English department, are also dis- 
tributed by the library. 

The librarian must be on the alert con- 
stantly not only to meet the demand but also 
to anticipate the demand. This often presents 
a serious problem in the selection of suitable 
material. If the Board of Education prefers 
to buy library books like other school sup- 
plies at stated times, the librarian must be 
able to get the books some other way. Where 
she has the active cooperation of the public 
library, as is the case in Pittsburgh, she may 
buy books from week to week from a small 
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fund set aside for this purpose, just as the 
new books are purchased for the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. If this method, how- 
ever, be too slow she may have to resort to 
the fines from overnight books in order to 
get the book at the right time. She must 
watch the course of study and be ready to 
supplement the text-book at the proper time, 
for in high-school work a book that is a week 
behind the course of study may be practically 
useless for half a year. The principal and 
teachers should be encouraged at all times to 

e€ suggestions for new books to be added 
to the collection and the librarian should in 
turn call the attention of the teachers to new 
material which will help them in their work, 
for the librarian may be in a better position 
through her knowledge of trade bibliographies 
to keep up with new and timely books. 

A library must contain as many books as 
possible to answer questions of state or local 
history, and at Schenley the cooperation of 
the advanced classes in civics was solicited. 
The pupils were given a form letter of cre- 
dentials, and visits were made under the direc- 
tion of the teacher of civics, to collect this 
material from the city departments. The 
benefits were twofold: added interest on the 
part of the pupil in the bureaus and depart- 
ments of his own city government, and a 
growing collection of local material for the 
Pittsburgh file in the library. Reports of city 
departments, sample ballots, licenses of all 
kinds, pamphlets on city improvement, char- 
itable institutions, etc., were collected. In a 
similar way we hope to build up material on 
the state. Schenley is fortunate in having a 
member of faculty who is also a member of 
the State Legislature and his interest and in- 
formation have been solicited to keep Schen- 
ley abreast of the times in matters pertaining 
to the state, such as constiutional revision, 
new educational legislation, taxation, etc. 

Advertising material is watched constantly 
also, because very frequently we are able to 
gather valuable material for use in the various 
departments. Recently our attention was 
called to a pamphlet entitled “The Story of 
Pittsburgh,” published by The First National 
Bank at Pittsburgh. This particular copy was 
on the glass industry and would be useful in 
both the civics and science departments. A 
pamphlet on the Story of Gasoline was also 
received and twenty-five copies were added 
to the collection as a gift from the publisher. 

During the presidential campaign a special 
table was set aside in the library for the use 
of the civics classes. The outline given in 
The Historical Outlook was followed and all 
material bearing on the campaign was placed 
there for consultation. The pupils as their 
part of the undertaking visited all campaign 
headquarters in the city and brought in plat- 
forms, lives of the candidates and any cam- 
paign literature which could be used in class 
discussions. Campaign speeches were also 
listened to by means of Victrola records 
brought in by pupils from their homes. The 
statistics of other presidential campaigns were 
looked up in the library and a comparison 
made with the statistics of the last campaign. 


All this made the study of civics and citizen- 





ship of vital interestnd and brought about a 
closer relationship between the library and the 
classroom. 

From the beginning a definite plan of sys- 
tematic instruction in the use of books and 
libraries, required as part of the English 
course of study in the Schenley High School 
has been followed. The program is carried 
out by means of lectures by the librarian in 
the English classroom, with class discussions 
and practical problems which are related as 
far as possible to other class studies, and 
worked out in the school library or in any of 
the Carnegie Libraries in the home districts 
of the pupils. Each pupil has, during his 
four years in school, ten lessons on how to 
use a library. These lessons cover the phys- 
ical make up of a book, the value of reading, 
the use of dictionaries and encyclopedias, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, the 
system of classification, the card catalogue 
and well-known reference books. There is 
also an oral review, a written review of prob- 
lems prepared outside of class, and a final 
written test. Our plan for the future is a 
graded course covering the four years, giving 
general lectures in the first year as a founda- 
tion and, each succeeding year, lectures based 
on the course of study, stressing debate mate- 
rial in the third year, current literature and 
appreciation in the fourth year, and finishing 
with a bibliography for the senior thesis, thus 
reviewing all library instruction for the four 
years, 

The course of study in English requires 
each pupil to read and report upon two books 
of supplementary reading a semester, the 
choice being made from a special list pre- 
pared by a committee of teachers and libra- 
rians for the city of Pittsburgh. The library 
has recorded for two year's the books read by 
the pupils on a special card devised for this 
purpose. This card serves as a check on 
duplication of work by the pupil and gives 
the librarian some idea of the popularity of 
the books and to what extent it is necessary 
to duplicate the titles. As English is a re- 
quired subject the cards also furnish a com- 
plete list of pupils in the school with their 
room numbers and their classes. 

The successful school librarian will always 
keep in mind that school library work is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end. The 
purpose of a school library is to supplement 
every phase of school work, to form the 
reading taste of the individual, and to lead 
the individual to a greater use of the larger 
collections. me 

In order that pupils may be trained to use 
the public library for reference, and for gen- 
eral reading after their school days are over, 
the system of registration in force in other 
agencies of the Carnegie Library was put in 
the Schenley High School Library. With each 
new class, library registration is a part of 
school registration, so that each member will 
be registered for a new card or for a transfer 
on his day of entrance into the school. He 
will have but one card, but this card may be 
used at either the school library or the pub- 
lic library, or at both. Al! books issued reg- 
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ularly for two weeks are subject to the rules 
of the Carnegie Library. 

Schoolmen and librarians wilt be interested 
in the new revised report on “Standard Li- 
brary Organization and Equipment for Sec- 
ondary Schools of different Sizes” adopted 
by the committee on Library organization of 
the National Education Association and of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Mr. C. C. Certain, of De- 
troit, Chairman. It is published by the 
American Library Association, Chicago, II- 
linois. 

The Pittsburgh plan of cooperation meets 
the requirements of a large city system, but 
its principles are applicable to any library 
system. 

THE PITTSBURGH PLAN. 


Cooperative plan between Board of Educa- 
tion and Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
School libraries to be administered by the 
teacher-librarians under supervision of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh through its 
Schools Division. The teacher-librarians and 
assistants to be recommended by the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh and appointed 
and paid by the Board of Education. 
Teacher-librarians to rank as members of the 
faculty. The number of assistants in each 
library to be determined by the average at- 
tendance per day. The basis to be one as- 
sistant per two hundred students. 

Requirements for teacher-librarians: Col- 
lege degree. Certificate or diploma from an 
accredited library school. Teaching experi- 
ence desirable but not required. Library ex- 
perience of sufficient length and quality to 
meet the approval of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Librarian of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Salary of 
teacher-librarians to be determined on the 
same basis as teachers of English. Assistants 
on relative basis. 

Hours—Hours to be determined by the 
needs of the school, but not to exceed forty- 
two hours per week. If school libraries are 
open special hours in connection with exten- 
sion work, additional service should be pro- 
vided as agreed by the Board of Education 
and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. This 
to be decided in accordance with the purpose 
of each library, whether planned as public 
deposit station or to meet school needs only. 

Scope of Library—School libraries are not 
to be open to the general public except where 
such rooms and equipment have been provided 
as will prevent interference with the purpose 
of the school library, that is, to serve the 
pupils and faculty. 

Equipment.—Permanent equipment, such as 
shelving, desks, tables, filing cases, etc., selected 
with the approval of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and furnished by Board of Edu- 
cation. Rooms, heat, light, janitor service to 
be provided by Board of Education. 

Supplies —All printed supplies uniform with 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh forms to be 
supplied by Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
Those uniform with the Board of Education 
forms to be supplied by Board of Education. 
All supplies for ordering, accessioning, shelf 








listing, cataloguing, mechanical preparation of 
books to be supplied by the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. Charging desk supplies to be 
furnished by Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
All small supplies carried in Board of Educa- 
tion stock to be furnished by Board of Edu- 
cation. Book-plates and ownership marks to 
be decided upon by Superintendent and Li- 
brarian. Contagious disease cases to be cared 
for by the teacher-librarian through the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Transportation and Messenger Service— 
The Board of Education to transfer original 
collections and meet all extraordinary de- 
mands. The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
to transport current collections and supply 
necessary messenger service. 

Delinquent book service to be handled by 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh after all 
sane available at school office have been 
used. 

Book Collections—Books on permanent de- 
posit; that is, reference books or “books in 
sets,” to be purchased by the Board of Edu- 
cation but prepared for the shelves by the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Periodicals 
and newspapers to be purchased by the Board 
of Education. General collections of books 
circulated for home use, such as those used 
temporarily, to be lent or supplied by Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. Picture collec- 
tions, lantern-slides, Victrola records, to be 
purchased by Board of Education. Clippings, 
pamphlets and ephemeral material to be sup- 
plied by Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and 
Board of Education as consistent with policy 
of each. Book selection to be made by the 
teacher-librarian from the recommendations 
of the principal and approved by Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. Reports to be sub- 
mitted monthly by teacher-librarian to prin- 
cipal of school and to supervisor of Schools 
Division, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
Routine to conform as far as possible to the 
branch routine of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. Where the best interests of the 
school library require variations, these shall 
be decided by the teacher-librarian with the 
approval of the supervisor of the Schools 
Division of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Mr. Davidson then made a few inspirational 
remarks in regard to library work. He offered 
as one slogan, “ Either bring the world to the 
child or the child to the world,” referring to 
the Library as part of the world. His second 
slogan was, “I don’t care a ‘copper’ who 
gets the glory as long as I get the work,” 
adding that all people who work in a co- 
operative plan, as for instance teachers and 
librarians, must overcome the desire for 
glory. In connection with his first slogan, he 
commended St. Louis’s method of “ Taking 
the world to the child” by means of a large 
collection of museum material. Some of the 
material goes into the schools and at times 
the children are taken into the museum and 
art’ world. Whether the world is taken to 
the child or the child to the world matters 
little—the important thing is that the child 
is- served. His remarks about museum- 
material led up very well to the talk given on 
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“The Work of the Commercial Museum of 
Philadelphia and Visual Instruction,” by Mr. 
Charles A. Toothaker, Curator. 

Mr. Toothaker used lantern slides to illus- 
trate his description of the large collection of 
geographical, industrial and commercial ma- 
“terial that’ is constantly being increased and 
renewed, and he explained that because of 
the Museum’s business relations with foreign 
countries it gets first chance at available art 
material and it has tons of duplicate material 
that can be furnished schools as soon as a 
means of cooperation can be worked out. At 
‘present, Erie and Reading are the only places 
in Pennsylvania where the necessary organi- 
zation for this work has been effected. The 
Museum also has a collection of geographical 
lectures that are loaned in typewritten form 
with accompanying slides and lanterns to pub- 
lic schools anywhere in the State with no 
charge except for transportation. The pic- 
tures are renewed from time to time so that 
no out-of-date views are shown. Teachers 
who are interested should write for the book- 
let, “ Illustrated Geographical Lectures.” The 
address of the Philadelphia Museums is 
Thirty-fourth Street below Spruce, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Miss True, of the Erie Public Library, 
spoke with enthusiasm of the fine work being 
done in Erie by the help of the Philadelphia 
Museums. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Mr. Bliss, Miss Rockwell and Miss Eaton, 
then reported that their choice for next year’s 
President was Miss Zachert, recently ap- 
pointed State Supervisor of School Libraries. 
The report was accepted and Miss Zachert 
unanimously voted President of the Section. 


Note. Miss Clara E. Howard says, at the 
close of this report, “Whatever the school 
library means in the Schenley High School 
today is due to the splendid cooperation of the 
Superintendent of the city schools, to the Di- 
rector of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
and the principal, the teachers and pupils of 
the Schenley High School.” 


siti 


IDEALS AND ACHIEVEMENTS. 








JOTTINGS FROM NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE, 





“ Next to moral character health is the 
most valuable asset of a human being.”— 
Supt. Henry S. Snyder, Jersey City. 

“To limit the country child to a narrow 
curriculum on the ground that he must be 
kept on the farm is about the last word in 
the deliberate exploitation of one class for 
the sake of another.”—Professor William 
C. Bagley of Teachers College. 

“The ideal teacher knows the difference 
between the socialized recitation and a gab- 
fest—others do not. He knows, too, that 
he cannot organize a curriculum around 
present-day issues— Bolshevism or the 
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League of Nations, for example.”—Presi- 
dent Livingston C.. Lord, Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School. 

At the question and answer breakfast 
held by the Institute for Public Service, 
resolutions were unanimously adopted to 
urge upon Congress an international con- 
ference for reduction of armament. At 
present 93 per cent. of taxes goes for wars, 
past, present and future. The reasons given 
against and for stopping the building of 
battleships and the consensus of the meet- 
ing was that such facts should be taught 
to schools not as propaganda, but as infor- 
mation about the world and the time in 
which they are living. 

Teachers’ agencies have been no small 
influence in raising salaries and in stimulat- 
ing teachers’ ambition according to Prin- 
cipal Walter E. Russell of the Gorham, Me., 
State Normal School. 

A proposal supported at the Institute for 
Public Service breakfast is interesting. It 
was that in cities seeking superintendents a 
committee of teachers should be formed to 
suggest candidates. It was pointed out that 
this was preferable to letting Teachers 
Colleges experiment with the schools. 

“Let teachers hold up a 100 per cent. 
ideal in health as insistently as they do 100 
per cent. in spelling and they will do a 
better service for the coming generation,” 
declared Dr. George D. Straver, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

“Pennsylvania, in her new health educa- 
tion program, aims to use the school lunch 
‘to broaden the school curriculum into that 
broader curriculum which we call life.’ In 
this program, the school lunch, from the one 
hot dish in the rural school through the 
three meals a day served in the normal 
school, will become the nucleus for practical 
teaching of nutrition as it relates to health.” 
—Katherine A. Pritchett, Supervisor of 
Nutrition, Harrisburg. 

Public school teaching can be greatly 
improved by a more intelligent grouping of 
children according to their intellectual cap- 
abilities and their varying degrees of intelli- 
gence, and especially to the peculiar needs 
of the large group of over-aged children. 

“There are those in the class doomed 
to failure, and this paralyzes teacher effort. 
Of late, emphasis has been placed, and 
rightly, upon the necessity of segregating 
the educationally unfit, for the sake of the 
children. What I wish to urge is the neces- 
sity of such segregation in the interests of 
good teaching. 

“By referring to age-grade tables, it is 
found that about one-third of the children 
in the public schools are one year or more 
behind grade. When we eliminate the two 
or three per cent. that are actually feeble- 
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minded there still remain the thirty per 
cent. who could very well get back to grade 
if they could be given attention according 
to their needs.’—Susan M. Dorsey, Super- 
intendent of City Schools, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The National Council of Education re- 
solved that “in view of the dependence of 
democracy upon religion, and the attacks 
to which all churches and all democratic 
governments alike are being subjected to 
by radicals and by the emissaries of nations 
now under radical control, it is the duty of 
all churches, irrespective of creed, to unite 
in an effort to make religious education 
more universal and efficient, to emphasize 
democratic elements in religious instruction 
with all elementary public school education 
helpful to religion. It is the duty of the 


_ public school authorities to emphasize all 


non-religion element in instruction which 
tends to make religious instruction more in- 
telligent.” 

“The building up of a strong bodied, 
strong minded, right hearted womanhood 
and motherhood among all classes is so 
urgently needed to overcome the sag in 
civilization caused by the war that the best 
organized effort to this end is imperatively 
demanded.”—Statement issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women. 

“The great hope of America is an edu- 
cational survey in which there shall be 
equitably represented scholastics and in- 
dustrialists, university and normal college 
superintendents and principals, secondary 
and class-room teachers—a survey in which 
there shall be no monopoly of propagandists 
of any color, hue or tint of professional- 
ists."—Editor A. E. Winship, Journal of 
Education. 

Edith A. Lathrop, specialist in rural edu- 
cation for the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation told the department that last Sep- 
tember 50,000 rural schools were either 
closed or were taught by teachers holding 
temporary certificates. This was not the 
real crisis, however. ‘“ The real crisis lies 
in the prevalent notion that teachers with 
lower qualifications than city teachers are 
good enough for the rural districts.” 
Thirty-seven states issued certificates to 
candidates without even so much as high 
school graduation as a prerequisite. Four 
remedies were suggested by Miss Lathrop; 
—more consolidated schools; higher stand- 
ards for teachers; books, board, and tuition 
for those preparing to teach and while 
teaching; a normal school training depart- 
ment for rural teachers. 

W. L. Harding, former governor of Iowa, 
told the educators that when the influence of 
the church and the school leave a com- 
munity “it is no longer an American com- 





munity.” Defining an “educated person,” 
Mr. Harding said: “The best conception of 
an educated person today is an individual 
whose mind is trained to enjoy and appreci- 
ate the noble things of life; whose hands 
are trained to do some useful labor well; 
whose body is symmetrically developed; 
whose heart is attuned to the highest im- 
pulses and whose patriotism is grounded on 
the fundamentals of our government.” 

Professor W. C. Bagley of Teachers’ 
College stressed the inadequacy of the 
teaching personnel of the rural schools from 
the standpoint of professional training. Ap- 
proximately a fourth of all of the children 
are receiving instruction from immature 
teachers, and about one-half by teachers 
who have not had adequate professional 
training. Over 100,000 of the teachers are 
under twenty years of age and 30,000 
haven’t any education beyond the element- 
ary school and 200,000 have less than a high 
school education. Laws must be enacted 
to fix educational and professional standards 
for teachers and to fix adequate salaries and 
national aid must be granted for teacher 
training. 

The following principles were declared 
to be fundamental for the successful opera- 
tion of a teachers’ council: 

1. However a teachers’ council may origi- 
nate, it should be distinctly understood that 
it is a teachers’ movement. 

2. All teachers in the system represented 
by the council should have an opportunity 
of representation. 

3. The teachers’ council should have the 
right to delegate a representative to the 
local Board of Education. Such representa- 
tives should have a voice but no vote. 

4. The teachers’ councils should con- 
stantly act in the common interest of both 
teachers and pupils. 

5. The teachers’ council should be created 
in a spirit of cooperation, working, in so 
far as possible, thru, and not in opposition 
to existing teachers’ organizations. 

6. The teachers’ council should ultimately 
be recognized by the Board of Education 
as representing the local teaching body. 

President Fred M. Hunter presented the 
following six planks in an educative plat- 
form: 

(1) In every classroom of the nation a 
well-qualified teacher, who shall be an 
American citizen and amply compensated. 

(2) A standard of universal training for 
citizenship. 

(3) Equality of educational opportunity 
for every boy and girl in every part of the 
United States. 

(4) Americanization of every non- 
American element. 

(5) Elimination of the 25 per cent. of 
illiteracy revealed in the draft. 
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(6) A leader of education in the highest 
councils of the nation, a seat in the Cabinet 
of the President of the United States. 

“Tt should be possible for a teacher when 
asked to tell who are the best class room 
teachers in city or nation, to be able to 
reply just as a lawyer would answer the 
same question about his profession. The 
unusual teacher does not get unusual rec- 
ognition. It seems that we start the teach- 
ers at the wrong end, first with the most 
difficult work in the primary grade. No 
beginner should be sent to the isolated 
rural school. 

“One hundred and twenty days is the 
average schooling in the United States for 
the average pupil. The ‘hours are very 
precious. Thirty thousand teachers, it is 
estimated—and I think the estimate is low— 
have had no more than an eighth-grade 
education. The normal schools have only 
a 50 to 75 per cent. of the pre-war enroll- 
ment, while the colleges are crowded as 
never before. 

“We have got to get people to think of 
education in a national way, as of ignor- 
ance being a menace to national safety. An 
extension of the loyalty to the local school, 
to a national idea, would not result in a 
centralized education. The Smith-Towner 
bill is a thoroly Democratic manner of aid- 
ing States in education through grants.”— 
Dr. W. C. Bagley. 

“A school room that is an autocracy is 
not training children to be free. Children 
do not learn the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by memorizing it but by practicing it.” 
—Julia Wade Abbott, of the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

The schools must teach the subject of 
sex and not leave it entirely to the parents. 
Sex relations begin in childhood, and the 
public must be taught to realize that fact. 
When the young boy first starts to put on 
a clean collar and wash his hands and comb 
his hair, to call on a girl, he often is ridi- 
culed by his parents. They make a great 
mistake and encourage him immediately to 
secretiveness, which later may develop into 
the forming of dangerous habits.—Dr. 
Thomas Galloway, New York. 

The danger of the increase in number 
and influence of privately endowed institu- 
tions was put clearly before the superin- 
tendents by President M. L. Burton of the 
University of Michigan, in his eloquent 
plea for insistence upon the leadership of 
public education. He reviewed the dangers 
inherent in private schooling in which the 
citizens of the future instead of learning 
how to live together, learn to live apart. 
He deplored the tendency to develop class 
consciousness and declared that it was 
tremendously important to develop an edu- 





cational system which the people can trust 
and which will give the children in America 
an equal chance. 

“The need of Americanization and the 
machinery for it will continue to be vital 
to our commonwealth, not only until every 
foreignborn resident is a good citizen, but 
until every native American and Mayflower 
descendant is a good citizen as well. 

“TI think the Americanization of the 
American is more vital than the American- 
ization of the alien, important as that is. 
The standard of our native citizenship is, 
and must continue to be, the basis and 
measurement of the citizenship we expect 
our aliens to aspire to.”—Supt. Frank Cody, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


HOW TO GET BETTER TEACHING. 

Superintendent Susan M. Dorsey of Los 
Angeles emphasized the need of “ adapted 
instruction after intelligent grouping had 
been effected by tests or any, other means,” 
One-third of the children were one year or 
more behind the grade. They needed at- 
tention according to their needs. As a 
possible means to provide it she outlined 
an experiment by giving each child a port- 
folio containing a series of lessons. As one 
unit is mastered the child takes up the next. 

Other means that she suggested to secure 
better teaching were to apply vocational 
guidance to the vocation of teaching and 
bring to the profession those of good in- 
telligence and good character, and to effect 
a better adjustment of teacher training to 
the every-day needs of the child. There 
must be also “an enlarged understanding 
of the aim of all teaching. 

“As a matter of fact our training of 
teachers largely overlooks these vital 
matters and concerns itself with expound- 
ing of methods, concerns itself too much 
with the child as having educational capa- 
bilities, too little with the child as a member 
of the social group and a present and pros- 
pective citizen. 

“T am not urging the increase of unde- 
fined, aimless teaching of ideals of demo- 
cracy, social service and patriotism. I am 
asking that these ideals be crystallized into 
a body of teaching material which shall 
clearly define the underlying principles of 
the governmental and social experiment on 
which the American people have embarked 
and in the midst of which we are living. 
The place which the public school holds in 
the general scheme of this experiment; how 
far the public school up to this time has 
realized its duties and possibilities in this 
general scheme, and what is the next step 
in order to achieve a fuller realization of 


‘the particular service to be rendered by 


this American institution’ are matters of 
first importance in teacher ‘training. 
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“Other nations, through their system 
of education, have been able to train up 
generations of men and women to become 
the slaves of even a base national ideal. 
Surely the educators of America can grasp 
and formulate the moble principles and 
ideals of our national life and give that 
teacher training necessary to secure the 
transmission of them to the young.” 


MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS. 


Director Charles H. Judd of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago, de- 
clared that the most promising movement 
looking towards the improvement of class- 
room teaching is that which naturally fol- 
lows on the measurement of results and 
supplements such measurement by discov- 
ering through scientific analysis the points 
at which teaching can most effectively help 
pupils. When a pupil is shown to be defi- 
cient in some one phase of arithmetic, 
analysis should be undertaken to find the 
exact cause of the deficiency and teaching 
should be focused on the correction of the 
difficulty. 

Another example was found in certain 
recent studies of the results of teaching 
Latin. These studies show that the third 
year’s work is for most pupils wholly un- 
productive. Here, again, analysis should 
uncover the bad habits of learning which 
lead to stagnation. 

“A further illuminatine example of 
analysis is that which is supplied by in- 
vestigations of reading. The distinction 
between oral reading and silent reading 
and the reforms which have been effected 
in the elementary program, as a result of 
this distinction, are among the most signifi- 
cant contributions of science to modern edu- 
cation. The distinction in question re- 
sulted from laboratory studies and its im- 
portance has been confirmed by practical 
experience, especially in the upper grades, 
where great benefits have followed the cur- 
tailment of oral reading.” 

Such examples of useful analysis should 
encourage school officers to devote more 
energy in all lines to scientific analysis 
which will furnish valid grounds for better 
directed, specific teaching. 


COMMISSIONER CLAXTON GIVES COSTS. 


Commissioner Philander P. Claxton, es- 
teemed thruout the land for his edu- 
cational inspiration, thinks that America is 
making the greatest adventure of the age in 
admitting people from all nations and giv- 
ing them the ballot and therewith the power 
to direct the public welfare. The boldness 
of this conception is based upon the theory 
that all men are capable of self-government. 
Nowhere else is there such faith in man. 
This experiment in democracy, he thinks, 
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can not succeed without universal educa- 
tion. Moreover, the conception of our 
public school system is as novel and daring 
an experiment as that in Democracy. This 
experiment in education is costing much 
treasure and will cost more. 

In 1870, the investment in school property 
was sixty-three million dollars, in 1920 it 
was one billion one hundred twenty-five 
million. In 1870, we spent two hundred one 
thousand dollars to train teachers in our 
Normal Schools; in 1920, we spent thirty 
million dollars for this purpose. In 1870, 
higher education cost between five and six 
million dollars; last year it cost approxi- 
mately one hundred ninety-five million 
dollars. 

In the next ten years our six hundred 
fifty-five thousand elementary school teach- 
ers and our twelve thousand kindergarten 
teachers will increase to seven hundred 
forty thousand. Our one hundred twenty- 
five public and private high school teachers, 
who numbered forty thousand ten years 
ago, will increase to two hundred thousand. 
If the minimum salary of an elementary 
teacher should be $2000.00 and that of a 
high school teacher $2500.00 one can easily 
compute the amounts needed in public edu- 
cation for teachers salaries. 

Dr. Claxton estimates the total cost of 
public education in 1930 at three and one- 
quarter billion dollars. But, he adds, we 
are not a pauper country. The tangible 
assets of the United States at that time 
will probably be four hundred billion dol- 
lars. One per cent. of that is four million, 
which is more than the estimate for the 
needs of public education. 

The revenue for education is secured by 
taxing the wealth of our people, not their 
poverty. Our national resources like the 
mercies of God are inexhaustible. Our na- 
tion has the means to support education 
adequately. Let our people devote their 
energies not alone to the production of 
wealth, but also to the production of good 
citizenship. 


RECIPE FOR WIDE AWAKE PUPILS, 


The National Tuberculosis Association, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York has secured 
more than six million voluntary enlistments 
in the Modern Health Crusade movement 
by American school children. Its work is 
based on the pedagogical principle of 
“Learning by Doing.” 

Recipe: Take an average school child, 
add three wholesome meals a day, eight to 
ten hours of sleep each night in a well- 
ventilated room, plenty of out-door play 
if the child is malnourished, substitute rest 
for part of the play, a cup of water before 
each meal, and the spirit of the Modern 
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Health Crusade to keep the enthusiasm of 
the pupil from falling. 

Directions: To secure best results, the 
ingredients should be mixed with regu- 
larity and care. Several gallons of warm 
water, added in the form of baths each 
week, will greatly improve the child. 
Watch the child closely until the health 
habits are formed. 

Explanation: The Modern Health Cru- 
sade is a system of teaching hygiene, or 
rather of imparting health to children. It 
is based on the pedagogic principle of 
“Learning by doing,” to which are added 
the spirit of play and zest of competition. 
Founded by the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, the system has been developed 
for four years in schools in every section 
of the country. 

Cost: The total cost for 30 weeks of daily 
training in keeping its simple health rules, 
with the award of insignia and all supplies 
needed, is less than g cents a pupil. No 
child can receive an award unless he proves 
by his “chore record” that he has earned 
at least a 75 per cent. rating. The detail 
of handling the Crusade is small, and the 
teacher and the school inevitably are repaid 
fully by the increased efficiency of the pupil. 


A CITIZEN’S EDUCATIONAL CREED. 


I believe that education is the strong de- 
fense of a free nation, and that ignorance 
is a curse to any people. I believe that the 
free public-school system of the United 
States is the best guarantee of the rights 
vouchsafed to us by the Constitution. I 
believe, further, that the public schools of 
the land are the cradle of our democracy, 
and that in the classrooms and upon the 
playgrounds, where the sons and daughters 
of the street sweeper and railroad magnate 
of day laborer and multimillionaire meet 
upon an equal footing and stand upon their 
own individual merits, is the place where 
the lessons of democracy and fraternity 
are best taught. I believe that the hope of 
America is in her youth, and that the battle 
ground of the world is the heart of the 
child, and that government fails at its source 
when it ceases to make ample provision for 
the development and nurture of its future 
citizens—Fred L. Shaw, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of South Dakota. 


HEALTH PAGEANT. 


The Pageant, “ King Good Health Wins,” 
was given by the pupils of the Atlantic City 
Public Schools for the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. It shows 
the forces of health conquering disease. 
The first group represents illness and ne- 
glect, pursued by the Dragon Disease. 
King Good Health with his band of Modern 
Health Crusaders hears the cries of the 
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little children and their unhappy mothers 
and comes to their rescue. The Dragon is 
slain and great rejoicing follows. 

The Modern Health Crusade is a system 
of teaching that imparts good health habits, 
turning precepts into practices; and this 
pageant is an example of one of the many 
ways in which the Crusade dramatizes the 
pursuit of health. Six million school chil- 
dren in the United States have enlisted as 
Crusaders, and the Crusade has been in- 
corporated in a large number of school cur- 
ricula. 

Pupils become Crusaders by doing health 
chores, thus earning successively the ranks 
of Page, Squire, Knight, and Knight Ban- 
neret in health chivalry. Chore records 
are published in primary, standard and 
senior editions, to meet the needs of all 
ages. 

TEACHERS APPROVE HOOVER. 

H. S. Magill, Field Secretary of the N. 
E. A., believes teachers everywhere will 
welcome the appointment of Herbert 
Hoover to a place in President Harding’s 
Cabinent. Mr. Magill quotes the following 
educational pronouncement of Mr. Hoover 
as that which has endeared him to the 
teachers of the nation: 

“The Nation, as a whole, has the ob- 
ligation of such measures toward its chil- 
dren, as a whole, as will yield to them an 
equal opportunity at their start in life. 
This responsibility and duty is not based 
alone upon human aspirations, but it is also 
based on the necessity to secure physical, 
mental, and moral health and economic and 
social progress by the Nation. Every child 
delinquent in body, education, or character, 
is a charge upon the community itself. The 
children of strong physique, of sound edu- 
cation and character, are the army which 
we must march to progress.” 


“THE HELPING TEACHER.” 


Superintendent Ralph Decker of Sussex 
County Schools described a feature of New 
Jersey schools that is distinctly her own— 
the Helping Teacher. 

“ The helping teachers in New Jersey can 
read human nature quickly, know good 
work and good methods at sight, know how 
to secure that kind of work from their 
teachers, and are not afraid of long hours 
of tiresome work. 

These teachers are a carefully selected 
group of “generous hearted, rural minded, 
well-prepared, carefully trained, tactful 
women,” selected by the state commissioner 
and who, under the direction of the county 
superintendent, go about helping rural 
teachers to improve themselves, their work 
and their schools. They have brought a 


“regenerating and vitalizing influence” to 
the system. Add to them consolidation and 
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a generous financial support, “and our prob- 
lem will be solved.” 


PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Following are the suggestions which the 
association believes will result in improve- 
ment of teaching: 

1. Abolish all punitive ratings. This 
means all ratings carrying a penalty. 

2. Concentrate the energy now dissipated 
in evaluating the work of experienced 
teachers on those within the three-year pro- 
bationary period. Utilize this energy, not 
with the idea of differentiating between the 
efficient and the inefficient but in making 
all teachers efficient. Misfits should be ad- 
vised to seek other employment in justice 
both to themselves and to the children. 
Supervisors should receive due recognition 
for their ability in developing efficient 
teachers. Success at the start often de- 
pends on environment; hence a teacher who 
fails to develop properly and promptly in 
one school should be promptly transferred 
to another; this also in the interests both 
of the teacher and the children. 

3. Specific criticisms and suggestions by 
supervisors should be made promptly, not 
as apart of a summary at the end of the 
term or year. 

4. Furnish each teacher with a manual 
giving specific ideals of work and conduct 
and thus encourage the teachers to evalu- 
ate their own work. Every good teacher 
may not be able to formulate proper stand- 
ards offhand and the individual supervisor 
can make better use of his time. 

5. Teachers should be encouraged to de- 
velop and utilize all of their talent and 
ability and should be assured of full credit 
and reward for accomplishment. 

6. Every new order and suggestion 
should be explained fully, and frankly, to 
each teacher concerned. All teachers should 
be told, not only how to do their work in 
the new and better way but also why the 
new way is a better way, and why it will 
work out to the advantage of the children, 
the teacher, and the school. The notion 
that the class room teacher is simply a cog 


.in the school system is out of harmony 


with successful practice in modern busi- 
ness, 

As long as driving methods are employed 
the teachers will react by mechanical effort 
rather than by enthusiastic co-operation. 
No person who needs to be driven has any 
rightful place in the business of teaching. 

We believe that the teachers as a class 
are men and women, not only of education 
but of high ideals—men and women who 
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can be relied upon to do their full pro- 
fessional, civic and patriotic duty. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ORGANIZE. 


In response to a long felt need of many 
elementary school principals who have 
been in the habit of attending the meet- 
ings of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, the National Association of Element- 
ary School Principals was formed at 
Atlantic City with the following officers: 
President Leonard Power, Port Arthur, 
Texas; Vice-Presidents, Katherine D. 
Blake, New York City, Ida G. Sergeant, 
Paterson, New Jersey, J. M. Kneisley, 
Seattle, Washington; Recording Secretary, 
Mary W. Reisse, Philadelphia ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, J. Bracken, Duluth, Minne- 
sota; Treasurer, Courtland V. Davis, Nor- 
folk, Virginia. Thomas Agnew of Bayonne, 
N. J., is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

This new association is closely identified 
with the N. E. A. and is opposed to break- 
ing it into separate units. 

The following purposes are among those 
specifically set forth in the constitution 
and By Laws: 

1. This Association is for the professional 
advancement of the elementary school 
principalship: it shall call for the highest 
type of educator in-the elementary school; 
it shall give to the education of elementary 
school children the supervisory, adminis- 
trative and executive ability which is due 
them. 

2. This Association shall use the talents 
of the membership in the detailed studies 
which it shall undertake. It shall issue to 
its membership the results of these studies 
in the form of either a Yearbook or a 
periodical publication. 

3. This Association shall admit to mem- 
bership Elementary School principals who 
are studying in higher educational institu- 
tions provided their studies shall be directed 
to the problems of the elementary school 
principalship. It shall undertake to use 
the many Masters and Doctors theses that 
may be prepared. It shall encourage the 
faculties of the Graduate Schools of all 
Higher Institutions to direct the efforts of 
their graduate students to the problems of 
the elementary school. 

4. This Association shall utilize the 
studies of professors of education who are 
working upon the problems of the element- 
ary school and shall admit the professors to 
associate membership. 

5. This Association shall recognize that 
the chief function of the principal is to 
make good teachers and shall make its 
major study one of sympathetic construc- 
tive supervision. 
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STANDARD LIBRARY ORGANIZA- 
TION.* 





JOY ELMER MORGAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Sapa is no more significant phase of 
the current educational movement 
than the recognition that has come to the 
high school library. This recognition of the 
high school library is the inevitable out- 
growth of the liberalizing process which 
has led to the spread of the selective sys- 
tem, the larger use of project, source, and 
inductive methods, the socialized recitation, 
the dignification of student activities and 
other efforts to take into account the in- 
dividuality of the learner and his impor- 
tance as a social unit in a progressive democ- 
racy. The old education deified fixed 
bodies of knowledge which were to be mas- 
tered even if their mastery resulted in 
grave distaste for learning. The news- 
education deifies the interests of the stu- 
dent. It makes much of laboratories and 
libraries. It stresses fixed quotas of knowl- 
edge less and the obligation to be intelli- 
gent more. It aims to create habits of 
learning that will insure post-school educa- 
tion. The new education endeavors to start 
the prospective citizen on an educational 
pathway which instead of proving to be a 
blind alley ending against a wall of ar- 
rested development will lead out onto the 
the great road of continuing education, 
which having become road wide, the citi- 
zens will follow to his own profit and the 
glory of the Republic. 

The high school library is a feature of the 
new education. It is here. It is a fact to 
be reckoned with. The time has already 
come when no high school that wishes to be 
considered up-to-date will long be found 
without a library located in properly ap- 
pointed rooms, in charge of a well-trained 
librarian and actually vitalizing every phase 
of school life. The republication of the 
Certain Report on Standard Library Or- 
ganization and Equipment for Secondary 
Schools is, therefore, timely. 

This report was prepared by a committee 
of the National Education Association con- 
sisting of Mr. C. C. Certain of the Case 





* Standard Library Organization and Equip- 
ment for Secondary Schools of Different 
Sizes ; Report of the N. E. A. Committee on 
Library Organization and Equipment. First 
published by the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Republished, 1920, by 
the American Library Association, 78 E. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Copies may be 
had, postpaid, from either organization, at 40 
cents each. 
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Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
as chairman, and twenty-three collaborators 
selected from among men and women who 
know high school libraries from every 
angle. From its first appearance the re- 
part has been recognized as a sort of mile- 
stone in American high school develop- 
ment. It sets up definite standards for 
junior high schools; for high schools with 
an enrollment below 200; for high schools 
with an enrollment from 200 to 500; for 
four-year high schools or senior high 
schools with enrollment between 500 and 
1,000; and for four-year high schools with 
enroilment between 1,000 and 3,000. It is 
complete enough to enable any high school 
administrator to check up his school and 
to determine just where it stands. 

No library can succeed without a cap- 
able librarian. It is the trained service that 
really makes the books count. It is in- 
teresting, therefore, to note that for all 
high school of over 200 enrollment a full- 
time librarian is indicated. For all high 
schools with a _ smaller enrollment a 
“teacher-librarian ” is specified. A “ teach- 
er-librarian” is defined in the report as a 
high-school teacher who is relieved of a 
part of her teaching duties and placed in 
charge of the library. This provision for 
“teacher-librarians” is most important. 
Smaller high schools are more numerous 
than larger ones. They are usually in 
smaller localities where there are fewer in- 
terests and possibly no book stores. They 
are in charge of teachers less experienced 
and less well trained and, therefore, less 
able to do without the help that a good 
library affords. 

A curious thing about this school library 
business is the fact that the first emphasis 
has come on the high school library rather 
than on the library of the elementary school. 
The elementary schools are destined to 
reach every normal American child; the 
high, schools, while their attendance is 
rapidly growing, reach only a fraction of 
the pupils who complete elementary school 
courses. The library has its greatest op- 
portunity when, having learned to read, the 
pupil first discovers the book as a joy and 
as a tool. That time comes during the ele- 
mentary school years. Then is the time 
par excellence to lay solid foundations for 
right and permanent reading habits. Such 
habits will add to the richness of the child’s 
elementary school experience; they will 
cause many pupils to enter junior and senior 
high schools and even colleges, who other- 
wise would lose interest; they will furnish 
those whose formal educational oppor- 
tunity is over the open sesame into the 
broad highway of useful and liberal learn- 
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ing where he who reads may travel indefi- 
nitely and growing in knowledge and in 
power, live a life that shall be increasingly 
worth while. 


WORK. 








THOMAS CARLYLE, 





LL true work is sacred: Whatsoever re- 
ligion is not work may go and dwell 
among the Brahmins, Spinning Dervishes, 
or where it will; with me it shall have no 
harbour. Admirable was that proverb of 
the old monks, “Laborare est Orare, 
Work is Worship.” 

Older than all preached gospels was this 
unpreached, inarticulate but ineradicable, 
forever-enduring gospel: Work, and 
therein have well-being. Man, son of earth 
and of heaven, lives there not, in the inner- 
most heart of thee, a spirit of active method, 
a force for work ;—and burns like a pain- 
fully smouldering fire, giving thee no rest 
till thou unfold it, till thou write it down 
in beneficent facts around thee! What is 
immethodic, waste, thou shalt make 
methodic, regulated, arable; obedient and 
productive to thee. Wheresoever thou find- 
est disorder, there is thy eternal enemy; at- 
tack him swiftly, subdue him; make order 
of him, the subject not of chaos, but of 
intelligence, divinity and thee! The thistle 
that grows in thy path, dig it out, that a 
blade of useful grass, a drop of nourishing 
milk, may grow there instead. ‘The waste 
of cotton-shrub, gather its white down, spin 
it, weave it; that, in place of idle litter, 
there may be folded webs, and the naked 
skin of man be covered. 

But, above all, where thou findest ignor- 
ance, stupidity, brute-mindedness, attack it; 
smite it wisely, unweariedly, and rest not 
while thou livest and it lives; but smite, 
smite, in the name of God. The highest 
God, as I understand it, does audibly so 
command thee; stilt audibly, if thou have 
ears to hear. He, even He, with his un- 
spoken voice, awfuler than any-Sinai thun- 
ders or syllabled speech or whirlwinds; for 
the S1rence of deep eternities, of worlds 
from beyond the morning stars, does it not 
speak to thee? The unborn ages; the old 
graves with their long mouldering dust, the 
very tears that wetted it now all dry,—do 
not these speak to thee what ear hath not 
heard? The deep death-kingdoms, the stars 
in their never-resting courses, all space and 
all time, proclaim it to thee in continual 
silent admonition. Thou, too, if ever man 
should, shalt work while it is called to-day. 
“For the night cometh, wherein no man 
can work.” 








All true work is sacred; in all true work, 
were it but true hand-labor, there is some- 
thing of divineness. Labor, wide as the 
earth, has its summit in heaven. Sweat of 
the brow; and up from that to sweat of the 
brain, sweat of the heart; which includes 
all Kepler calculations, ‘Newton medita- 
tions, all sciences, all spoken epics, all acted 
heroisms, martyrdoms,—up to that “ Agony 
of bloody sweat,” which all men have called 
divine; O brother, if this is not “ wor- 
ship,” then I say, the more pity for wor- 
ship; for this is the noblest thing yet dis- 
covered under God’s sky. Who are thou 
that complainest of thy life of toil? Com- 
plain not. Look up, my wearied brother: 
see thy fellow-workmen there, in God’s 
eternity; surviving there, they alone sur- 
viving: sacred band of the immortals, celes- 
tial bodyguard of the empire of mankind. 
Even in the weak human memory they sur- 
vive so long, as saints, as heroes, as gods; 
they alone surviving: peopling, they alone, 
the unmeasured solitudes of time! To thee 
Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; 
Heaven is kind—as a noble mother; as that 
Spartan mother, saying while she gave 
her son his shield, “ With it, my son, or 
upon it!” Thou, too, shalt return home in 
honor; to thy far-distant home, in honor; 
doubt it not—if in the battle thou keep thy 
shield! Thou, in the eternities and deepest 
death-kingdoms, art not an alien; thou 
everywhere art a denizen! Complain not; 
the very Spartans did not complain. 

And who art thou that braggest of thy 
life of idleness; complacently shewest thy 
bright gilt equipages; sumptuous cushions; 
appliances for folding of the hands to mere 
sleep? Looking up, looking down, around, 
behind or before, discernest thou, if it be 
not in Mayfair alone, an idle hero, saint, 
god, or even devil? Not a vestige of one. 
In the heavens, in the earth, in the waters 
under the earth, is none like unto thee. 
Thou art an original figure in this creation; 
a denizen in Mayfair alone, in this ex- 
traordinary century or half century alone! 
One monster there is in the world: the idle 
man, What is his “ religion”? That nature 
is a phantasm, where cunning beggary or 
thievery may sometimes find good victual. 
That God is a lie; and that Man and his 
Life are a lie. Alas, alas, who of us is 
there that can say, I have worked? The 
faithfulest of us are unprofitable servants; 
the faithfulest of us know that best. The 
faithfulest of us may say, with sad and true 
old Samuel, “ Much of my life has been 
trifled away!” 

The “ wages” of every noble work do yet 
lie in Heaven or else nowhere. Not in 
Bank-of-England bills, in Owen’s Labor- 
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- bank, or any the most improved establish- 
ment of banking and money-changing, 
needest thou, heroic soul, present thy ac- 
count of earnings. Human banks and 
labor-banks know thee not; or know thee 
after generations and centuries have passed 
away, and thou art clean gone from “re- 
warding.” Nay, at bottom, dost thou need 
any regard? Was it thy aim and life-pur- 
pose to be filled with things for thy hero- 
ism; to have a life of pomp and ease, and 
be what men call “happy,” in this world, 
or in any other world? I answer for thee 
deliberately, No. The whole spiritual secret 
of the new epoch lies in this, that thou 
canst answer for thyself, with thy whole 
clearness of head and heart, deliberately, 
No! 

My brother, the brave man has to give his 
life away. Give it, I advise thee:—thou 
dost not expect to sell thy life in an ade- 
quate manner? What price, for example, 
would content thee? The just price of thy 
Lire to thee,—why God’s entire creation to 
thyself, the whole Universe of space, the 
whole Eternity of Time, and what they 
hold: that is the price which would con- 
tent thee; that, and if thou wilt be candid, 
nothing short of that! It is thy all; and 
for it thou wouldst have all. Thou art an 
unreasonable mortal; or rather thou art a 
poor infinite mortal, who, in thy narrow 
clay-prison here, seemest so unreasonable! 
Thou wilt never sell thy Life, or any part 
of thy Life, in a satisfactory manner. Give 
it, like a royal heart; let the price be noth- 
ing; thou hast then, in a certain sense, got 
all for it! The heroic man,—and is not 
every man, God be thanked, a potential 
hero?—has to do so, in all times and cir- 
cumstances. In the most heroic age, as in 
the most unheroic, he will have to say, as 
Burns said proudly and humbly of his little 
Scottish songs, like dewdrops of celes*’21 
melody in an age when so much was ut- 
melodious: “By Heaven, they shall either 
be invaluable or of no value; I do not need 
your guineas for them!” It is an ele- 
ment which should and must enter deeply 
into all settlements of wages here below. 
They never will be “satisfactory” other- 
wise; they cannot, O mammon gospel, they 
never can! Money for my little piece of 
work “to the extent that will allow me to 
keep working”; yes, this——unless you mean 
that I shall go my ways before the work is 
all taken out of me: but as to “ wages ”—!— 

On the whole, we do entirely agree with 
those old Monks, Laborare est Orare. In 
a thousand senses, from one end of it to the 
other, true Work is Worship. 'No man has 
worked, or can work, except religiously; 
not even the poor day-laborer, the weaver 
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of your coat, the sewer of your shoes. All 
men, if they work not as in the eye of the 
Great Taskmaster, will work wrong, un- 
happily for themselves and you. 


<— 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 








WO sessions were held by the Depart- 
ment of Supervising Principals in 
Room No. 15 of the Technical High School. 
The officers were President J. G. Dundore, 
Jersey Shore; Vice-President, J. L. Spiegel, 
Greensburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Sophie 
Kefer, Bryn Mawr; Executive Committee, 
T. E. Garber, Bellevue, F. D. Keboch, As- 
pinwall, and S. B. Dunlap, Muncy. 
The first paper on Tuesday morning was 
by Prof. Wm. F. Kennedy, Principal of the 
McKelvey School, Pittsburgh, on 


THE PLATOON SCHOOL AS AN ECONOMICAL 
FEATURE IN ADMINISTRATION. 


He discussed the above topic taking his 
data from what has been determined in the 
McKelvy School which has been running on 
the Platoon plan for almost five years. From 
data obtained from the Department of Meas- 
urement he shows: 

1, That the McKelvy School has a higher 
rating than the average of the Pittsburgh 
schools in reading both in rate and compre- 
hension. 

2. That the McKelvy School excels the 
average of the.Pittsburgh schools in spelling. 

3. That the McKelvy School is comparable 
with the other Pittsburgh schools in arith- 
metic, and is above in the product of the sec- 
ond and eighth grades. 

_ 4, That the McKelvy School is comparable 
in its writing product with the average pro- 
duct of the Pittsburgh schools. 

Having proven that in the Academic sub- 
jects the McKelvy School is not yielding an 
inferior product, he proceeds to show that 
there are super-values coming from this type 
of school which the traditional elementary 
schools fail to give. These values come from 
the type of organization which gives to aca- 
demic subjects fifty per cent. of the pupil’s 
time, and fifty per cent. of the teaching force, 
while the best of the time and teaching force 
is given over to special activities falling under 
the following: Art, Music, Oral Expression, 
Literature, Nature Study, Elementary Science, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science, Physical 
Training, Expressional Activities (Primary 
Trade), Community Activities. 

These special subjects are under the control 
of teachers possessing a talent and prepara- 
tion for instilling into pupils an appreciation 
for each subject. 

Mr. Kennedy proves from data, secured 
from the Compulsory Department, that the 
Platoon type of school organization appeals 
to children, interests them, fosters a love for 
school activities, and greatly lessens elimina- 
tion and retardation. . 
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Facts also show the following economies: 
1. A less cost for school supplies. 2. A less 
cost for texts. 3. An economy in instruction. 
4. An economy in supervision. 5. An econ- 
omy in janitor service. 6. A solution of the 
part time problem. 7. A longer school day. 
8. A program for better health. 

On account of the shortness of time fol- 
lowing the request to discuss the above topic 
at the December meeting of the State Teach- 
ers Association, the writer was compelled to 
take his data from the products of his own 
school. However, he is confident that the 
values obtained in the McKelvy platoon 
school represent generally those of the other 
platoon schools of the city. In the funda- 
mental principles and super-values discussed 
there can be no doubt that all the platoon 
schools are comparable. 

There is no set type for the so-called Pla- 
toon plan of elementary school organization. 
Indeed there may be as many forms as there 
are heads of such schools, and they may de- 
viate from an almost departmental organiza- 
tion to a form that considers the shifts of 
pupils and the economic use of the school 
plant the chief value of the plan, rather than 
an opportunity to enrich the curriculum and 
teaching power of the school. The McKelvy 
platoon plan was organized to bring out the 
latter values, and, as introductory to a dis- 
cussion of the economic values of this school, 
it may be well to understand what its organi- 
zation is. About fifty per cent. of the pupils’ 
time is spent in academic studies and fifty, 
in special subjects. This same idea obtains 
in the classification of teachers—one-half of 
whom are class room teachers instructing in 
the traditional branches of the curriculum, 
and one-half in those subjects that demand a 
particular talent and preparation for teaching. 

The most comprehensive test of ability, is 
that which determines the power of pupils to 
interpret the thought contained in the printed 
page. This power functions in so many of 
the subjects of the curriculum that it lacks 
results in retardation and low grade effi- 
ciency, and its possession marks the wide- 
awake, appreciative and efficient pupils and 
school. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss meth- 
ods of teaching or principles of education. 
I wish to remark, that the lower level of our 
achievements in any third or fourth grades is 
due to the emphasis we place on the normal 
activities of childhood and to the fact that we 
are more concerned in building a broad basic 
foundation of educative experiences that will 
help the pupils to interpret later problems. 
I cannot but think our higher level in upper 
grades is somewhat due to the lower level in 
primary grades in all tests that attempt to 
measure the product of the achievements of 
the lower grades. 

Teachers of art, music, nature study, etc., 
have a particular bent for their subjects, and 
on account of their training, and enthusiasm, 
are able to teach with power, and inculcate 
an appreciation of their particular fields that 
is impossible under traditional conditions. 

Most of the special subjects lend them- 
selves naturally to project teaching. Indeed 





they are best developed by such means. Our 
nature study and elementary science depart- 
ments recently carried out the project of 
emphasizing the necessity of gas economy. 
National, city and community resources were 
called upon to furnish literature, and the 
pupils investigated the conditions at home, 
and brought in their findings for class dis- 
cussion. In addition every group was taken 
to the school kitchen for demonstrations in 
flame adjustment. At the present time these 
departments are engaged in the problems of 
the proper care of the teeth, and of cleanliness. 

From the fact that the platoon schools of 
Pittsburgh have a longer school day than the 
traditional elementary schools have, there 
comes another factor that brings greater val- 
ues in the development of the pupils. Mc- 
Kelvy school schedule calls for 1,720 minutes 
per week, while the schedule of the tradi- 
tional school calls for 1,575 minutes. A 
twenty-five minute longer day means a gain 
of eighty-four hours or sixteen days in the 
school year. This gain is not generally ob- 
tained at the expense of the teacher. Each 
teacher has from four to six rest periods dur- 
ing the week, which time she can use as she 
sees fit. 

The health advantages coming from the 
platoon type of school organization are of 
such nature and value that we consider our 
physical training department one of the corner 
stones of the whole plan. 

When one considers that every child and 
every group of children spend one-eighth of 
the school day in the play rooms or on the 
playgrounds under the supervision of teach- 
ers trained in the material and methods of 
play activities, that through various games, 
drills, folk-dancing, etc., pupils of several ad- 
jacent groups work and mix together socially, 
have their contests, develop their muscles sys- 
tematically, and have a constructive safety 
valve for surplus energy, it is evident that 
educational development is functioning, and 
that school spirit is in the making that will 
contribute to the mental and moral welfare 
of every pupil. 

That you may have expert testimony in 
this matter of health contribution, I asked 
our Medical Attendant, Dr. A. M. Kerr, to 
give his opinion in writing on the comparative 
values of the platoon school and the tradi- 
tional school. Dr. Kerr at the beginning of 
our experiment, questioned the health values 
of our organization, but soon became con- 
vinced as to what it was giving to the chil- 
dren, and is now one of our strongest sup- 
porters 

The very nature of the platoon plan pre- 
sents problems and difficulties to individual 
pupils and class groups that are educative in 
their aspect and attempted solution Over a 
thousand pupils entering the school building 
each session, passing to the rooms in which 
they are located at the end of the session for 
the purpose of leaving their wraps, and then 
going immediately to the rooms in which they 
have their first activities is equivalent to that 
of over two thousand pupils entering a tra- 
ditional school, and this condition presents 
many opportunities and problems for self- 
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discipline to the pupils, particularly when such 
passing is free and not policed by teachers. 

Again the nature of many activities stimu- 
lates constructive action and initiative on the 
part of the pupils. For several years we 
have returned to our work in September and 
found that during the vacation many groups 
have dramatized scenes of a historical and 
literary nature found in their library reading, 
or obtained from the recital of past experi- 
ences by their parents, and such groups have 
been given the opportunity to present these 
plays for the entertainment of their own class- 
mates or other groups. During the fall of 
1919 the seventh and eighth grade groups pre- 
sented the manuscript and performance of 
thirty such plays worked out during vacation 
and week-end periods. The department of 
literature is a fertile field for the fostering 
of initiative. Many pupils report on some 
story they judge worth while to bring to the 
attention of their comrades and this gives 
valuable exercise in oral English. 

A small McKelvy school boy recently said 
to his teacher: “ Gee! we don’t have to go to 
the movies because we have movies all the 
time.” He quite definitely sounded the key- 
note of the school. Something worth while 
in children’s eyes is going on all the time. 
The dull routine of the one-room one-seat, 
one teacher is removed. Every pupil comes 
in contact with at least five different teachers 
during each day, five different jobs, and five 
separate appeals to his better moods. From 
struggling with intellectual tasks he passes to 
the handling of material things, to activities 
that satisfy his craving for action, so that at 
the end of the day there is but little nervous 
strain or bodily weariness. There is also a 
great variety of games, such as checkers, 
erectors, etc., that contribute to the pleasure 
and educational development of the primary 
pupils. In fact, in all activities, whether class 
room or special, there is such a variety of 
appeal to the native interests of pupils of 
each grade that school life is a pleasure and 
school attendance not a matter of compulsion. 

A study of a semester’s reports to the at- 
tendance officer showed that McKelvy school 
had a 78 per cent. less record for truancy 
than the average of other schools to which 
reference has been made. In the four and a 
half years this school has been in operation 
almost four hundred pupils have been grad- 
uated from the eighth grade, of whom ninety- 
five per cent. have entered high schools of 
the city. While these facts may have various 
interpretations, we must grant, at least, that 
their significance is partly due to the fact that 
the plant of organization furnishes the op- 
portunity to meet the interests and activities 
that are native to childhood. 

In a recent report on “Drop-outs” sub- 
mitted to the principals of the Pittsburgh 
schools, by a committee of their own mem- 
bers, the following pertinent paragraph, that 
is in full harmony with our thought and prac- 
tice, was one of the significant contributions 
of the paper: 

“Can our pupils: be best prepared for 
citizenship in a democracy when they are 
trained in the monarchial form of govern- 





ment that prevails in many schools? Our 
pupils learn by co-operation. The governed 
must learn to be governors. It may mean 
readjustment of methods on the part of 
teachers to permit pupils to help each other; 
it may be more difficult to teach the pupils 
to govern themselves and to conduct social- 
ized recitations that to teach in the old way, 
but laboratory practice is as necessary in self- 
government as in the other sciences. The so- 
called “outside activities make their strong 
appeal to the adolescents’ desire to do and 
should be capitalized. These very interests 
often form the surest basis for healthy 
growth. Time must be set apart to develop 
leaders and followers. All these will assist 
the boy and girl to realize that ‘school is 
not only a preparation for life; it is life.’” 

“The Survey,” in its issue of October 9th, 
in an article, “The Platoon Schools of De- 
troit,” says: 

“Progressive educational thinkers are be- 
coming daily more convinced that the big im- 
pelling motive in education is the social mo- 
tive. All our schools, elementary, interme- 
diate, secondary and collegiate, must in the 
future strive to realize more fully the seven 
great social aims of education, namely, health, 
the fundamental tools of learning, citizen- 
ship, worthy home membership, vocational 
interests and skill, worthy use of leisure, and 
moral character.” 

The fact that Detroit has fifteen schools in 
operation and is now organizing fifteen more 
indicates definitely what her teachers and 
educators think of this plan. It is interesting 
to note that Detroit began her platoon organi- 
zation following a series of visits by a num- 
ber of her school officials, to the McKelvy 
school. 

The McKelvy school building was planned 
for the housing of 700 pupils. It contains 
sixteen class rooms, a kindergarten suite of 
rooms, a suite of manual training, and domes- 
tic art rooms, two play rooms originally de- 
signed for recess in inclement weather, a 
coaching room, a community room designed 
for voting purposes, an auditorium, and two 
small rooms designed for storage. In insti- 
tuting the platoon plan of organization we 
make constant use of all rooms, using three 
class rooms and all special rooms for the ac- 
commodation of the special activities, and 
thirteen class rooms for the academic work, 
thus taking care of twenty-eight groups, in- 
cluding the kindergarten groups. At different 
periods during the past four years we have 
housed, on full time, from 1,100 to 1,270 
pupils, thus effecting a saving of from sixty 
to eighty per cent. At the present time we 
have enrolled 1,200 pupils. 

And what of permanent value is to come 
out of this big program worked out in the 
interest of the boys and girls. There are a 
few things the writer knows from definite 
experimentation. 

1. Even at this late stage of the platoon 
organization if principal or teachers too 
strongly impose their authority without re- 
gard to the rights of pupils, immediately 
there is an atmosphere of restraint, unwilling- 
ness, of unresponsiveness on the part of the 
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pupils. Let a substitute teacher begin to as- 
sume a domineering attitude, so often done in 
the traditional class room, at once there is a 
rebellious spirit manifest in the group. On 
the other hand, if such a teacher comes as a 
leader, a helper, a friend, a corresponding 
response comes from the pupils. 

2. A spirit of fair play is manifested every- 
where. Judgment is being called into con- 
tinual exercise, and good judgment becomes 
interwoven into the texture of character de- 
velopment. 

3. The characteristics of childhood are the 
same the world over. Where there is a boy, 
there is a boy problem, and such problems 
can only be solved with the boy’s co-opera- 
tion. Indeed, they are best solved by the boy 
himself 

4. The teaching body of such a school is 
rejuvenated. The platoon organization fos- 
ters the spirit and characteristics of youth in 
the teachers, The spirit of autocracy gives 
way to the pervading atmosphere of democ- 
racy in the entire school population. 

I have a vision of the future when the 
great problems that cause the social unrest 
so universal at the present time will be solved 
largely through the men and women trained 
everywhere in such schools as have been 
herein discussed, where parents, pupils and 
teachers come together for mutual helpful- 
ness and fuller understanding. 

Any teacher, school director, or other per- 
son, who is interested, may address Wm. F. 
Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa. for a pamphlet on 
the “Economic Values of the Platoon Type 
of School Organization,” which will give 
more complete and satisfactory information. 


Prof. W. Lee Gillmore, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, of Oakmont, Pa., followed with a 
paper on 


THE PLATOON SCHOOL AS IT FUNCTIONS 
ACADEMICALLY. 


The Public Schools of the nation were 
practically all established when the popula- 
tion was rural. The educational process was 
accordingly fashioned in both curriculum and 
school term to meet this requirement. Every- 
body is convinced, today, that there is no 
pedagogical reason for a school term of 
seven months beginning September first and 
continuing until April first or thereabouts. 
Much may be said concerning length of 
school term and convincing arguments offered 
that eight, nine, or ten months of school, 
even, is not sufficient. That, however, is not 
the purpose of this discussion and I shall try 
to stick to my text. 

The boy and girl of fifty years ago was 
brought up in a miniature factory. Sugar, 
coffee, and spices were practically the only 
commodities which were purchased of the 
dealer or trader. The farm was the work- 
shop wherein were made the necessary im- 
plements in iron and wood which were used 
in farm labor. The boy secured his training 
in wood, iron, and leather from this demand. 
The girl was reared in the most practical 
household arts department ever organized in 
a community. The carding of the flax and 








wool, the spinning and weaving of cloth, rugs 
and carpets, the canning, preserving, and dry- 
ing of fruits, vegetables and meats were fine 
arts in those days and gave the girls a high 
degree of perfection and proficiency in their 
accomplishment. These things had a bearing 
on the lives of people that cannot be over- 
estimated. Consequently, the pupils of yes- 
terday succeeded not because of, but rather, 
in spite of the schools. 

Present day methods in factory production 
and machine made articles has changed our 
entire situation economically. Hence, a dif- 
ferent organization and curriculum is necces- 
sary in our schools The Platoon School of- 
fers an opportunity academically that is 
unique in affording proper development for 
every activity. 

Now, what are the advantages in such a 
program? 1. An equitable time distribution 
between work and play. 2. Subjects taught 
by specialists who have had -specific training 
and preparation for their work. 3. The right 
kind of apparatus for presenting required 
work and rooms for special subjects where 
this apparatus and material may be kept 
properly. 4. Physical Training and Health 
Education taught by those with the right kind - 
of preparation and with the right attitude 
toward their work. 5. The opportunity for a 
longer school day by giving the pupil suffi- 
cient activity so that the regular academic 
studies do not become too fatiguing. 

A word of warning may not be out of 
place here. The Platoon School is not, and 
should not be, a cheap system of education. 
Another paper here has shown its economical 
side. I do not claim that a Platoon School 
can be operated successfully with cheap 
teachers. A higher degree of natural ability 
and a more extensive preparation and ex- 
perience is demanded in this type of school 
than in any other. Excellent teachers demand 
high salaries. Only this class of teachers 
can succeed in a Platoon School. All special 
activities being highly organized, a laregr 
amount of equipment and apparatus is neces- 
sary with such a plan. But I am convinced 
that certain features from the business stand- 
point offer economies which will more than 
compensate for these extra costs profes- 
sionally. 

I claim for the Platoon School product a 
higher degree of mental efficiency a superior 
physical development and a moral outlook 
and attitude which will provide for a cleaner 
citizenship based on democratic principles and 
ethical conduct. The specializing agencies 
giving contact with nature music and art are 
replete in lessons which result in character 
building and a cleanly viewpoint toward life. 
The physical training work inculcates a spirit 
of fair play, an attitude of unselfishness and 
a practical working of the Golden Rule. 

I am not before you today advocating the 
Platoon School as a’cheap type in education. 
I do claim a superior product at no greater 
cost than in what we call the old type of 
school. 


The next papers on the program were 
the “ Lycoming County Normal School,” by 
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Mr. S. B. Dunlap, Supervising Principal 
of the Muncy Schools; and “ Supervised 
Study,” by Prof. A. M. Weaver, Principal 
of the Williamsport High School. We do 
not have a report of either of these papers. 


<e 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








FTER the opening exercises of the 

morning, Miss Elsie E. Emerick, Su- 

pervising Principal of Mt. Lebanon, read 
the following paper on 


THE IDEAL SCHOOL BOARD—WHAT IT DOES 
AND DOES NOT DO. 


The limits of this paper do not permit a 
reading of all answers to questionairres or to 
the relating of all statements made in the 
various interviews yet several are worthy our 
attention, as they typify the varied ideals of 
those in whose hands rest the destiny of our 
public schools. In answer to the question: 
“What is the best thing you have done for 
your schools?” came this reply from a Direc- 
tor, “ Well, I don’t know, I have scolded the 
Teachers and Principal a good deal and 
talked awful serious to the pupils, but whether 
it done ’em any good, I can’t say.” Upon 
being pressed further for something definite, 
this Director replied, “I do believe the best 
thing we ever done was ‘oil the floors.’” 
From a director of a different type, the an- 
swer to the same question was as follows: 
“The selection of a principal is the most im- 
portant function of a board of education, 
and is very often the turning point in the 
life of a board. The board must put political 
sympathies in the background and must elect 
every teacher from the standpoint of pro- 
fessional fitness and morality, and then back 
the teacher to the limit; must keep ‘hands 
off’ and not interfere in any matters that per- 
tain to the operation of the school; must 
avoid the discussion of difficulties or policies 
with individual teachers. The proper chan- 
nel is through the principal, and he must be 
held responsible for results.” 

In answer to the same question, the follow- 
ing are from Superintendents, principals or 
teachers: A Teacher in a Normal School: 
“There should be a clear-cut line between 
the functions of the school board and super- 
intendent. The board ought never to attempt 
any administrative work—its duty is purely 
legislative—to decide on general policies, 
especially financial, and to select a superin- 
tendent who is an educational expert and let 
him handle the educational work. No board 
or board member should ever place a teacher 
in a certain position, choose a testbook, plan a 
course of study, or have any part in the pro- 
motion of pupils. All these and similar duties 
should be performed by the superintendent. 
The board should have the privilege of chang- 
ing superintendents, but as long as the super- 
intendent is on the job, he should run it.” 

A Borough Superintendent: “1. Willing- 
ness to accept professional selection of teach- 
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ers. 2. Willingness to expend public funds 
for any scheme worthy of use. 3. Sending 
superintendent and members of the board to 
State and National Educational Conventiozs. 
4. By giving a free hand to the superintendent 
in administration and supervision of the 
school system in charge.” 

A Junior High School Principal: ‘“ The 
biggest job of any school board is to select 
the proper executives to handle the purely 
educational end of the school program. In 
the case of rural or small school systems, the 
big job is in the proper selection of the indi- 
vidual teacher.” 

A City Superintendent: “By providing 
good buildings and furnishing adequate sup- 
plies and competent instructors, and heads 
of departments, and the provision for good 
wholesome environment.” 

The following. statements were given in 
answer to the question, “ What has hindered 
most the progress of your school system?” 

A Borough Superintendent: “In the case 
of the few boards with whom I have had to 
deal, I find the following attitudes to have 
hindered the schools most. Boards generally 
are too jealous of their perogative in the selec- 
tion of teachers. They usually hold me re- 
sponsible for the success of the school, yet 
they want to select my teachers. Then I have 
had a few cases where they refused to re- 
elect teachers or refused to consider them, in 
the beginning, because they belonged to a cer- 
tain church, or because they did not belong 
to a certain church. Then, on the contrary 
some teachers who should have been dis- 
missed were retained because they were good 
Sunday School workers or something else 
irrelevant to the school.” 

Then I have had one or two of those 
small personages who are very cognizant of 
their importance. I have one in mind particu- 
larly who nearly always had some teacher on 
the force with whom he would consult and in 
return the teacher would confide in him and 
ask him questions concerning the work of 
which he, of course, knew nothing.” 

“By far the greatest handicap I have ex- 
perienced on the part of the majority of the 
board has been their lack of courage to raise 
the millage sufficiently to give us adequate 
funds to secure and hold good teachers and 
to provide proper supervision.” 

“These are three things in which no board 
should meddle ;—the course of study, the se- 
lection of textbooks and other educational 
equipment, and the selection of teachers. Of 
late years, our board has assumed the attitude 
of ‘hands off’ on the first two, but are rather 
reluctant about conceding the last.” 

Another answer: “In most cases they have 
failed to provide for the physical exercise and 
development of children. They have failed 
to provide, in some cases, for children who 
are retarded. They have failed to furnish 
school facilities providing for over-crowded 
class rooms.” 

Another: By tendency to postpone action; 
by failing to keep the public advised of needs 
of education; by avoiding a definite attitude 
on questions likely to arouse adverse criticism; 
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by individual board members failing to take 
needed interest in educational matters. 

From the foregoing answers and from a 
further study of the subject, it seems the 
ideal school board possesses a fourfold quali- 
fication. 

1. The ideal school board will realize that 
the purpose of a school system is to educate 
the children. Everything else—tax rates, 
buildings, purchase of supplies, teachers, or- 
ganization—must be subordinate to this one 
object. Until a school director is so thor- 
oughly convinced of this fundamental prin- 
ciple that he will test every question that 
comes before him, by this infallible and in- 
variable standard, he is unfit to sit on a Board 
of Education. The cause of education has 
suffered more from the failure of boards to 
apprehend and live up to this primary ideal 
than from the grafters and incompetents who 
have from time to time occupied positions on 
the boards. In these days when the increas- 
ing cost of education fills the big taxpayer 
with alarm, and when editorial critics, speak- 
ing for the big taxpayer, cry out for economy 
and retrenchment, denouncing what they are 
pleased to call the costly fads and frills of 
modern education, the temptation to make a 
reputation for economy is great. The ex- 
penditures, of course, must be carefully 
guarded, but let the school director beware 
lest his economies cut too deep, and strike the 
very vitals of the school department under 
his control. The wildest extravagance of our 
municipal expenditures is the unwise policy 
that would sacrifice educational efficiency, to 
save a mill on the tax rate. Money spent for 
the detection and punishment of crime, for 
maintenance of courts and jails, is a civic 
loss, but money spent properly for the educa- 
tion of children, is a civic investment upon 
which the community will receive dividends 
for years to come. It would be well to post 
in a conspicuous place, in every board of 
education room, in our country, this motto, 
“The purpose of a school system is to educate 
the children.” 

2. The ideal board of education will repre- 
sent the whole community and not any partic- 
ular part thereof. A board that will truly 
serve its community must keep itself free 
from every kind of sectarian or partisan in- 
fluence. The moment any board yields ever 
so little to the pressure of any certain group 
of people, in discrimination against the rights 
of the rest of the community, that instant the 
integrity of that board is vitiated. The real 
forces of modern education that hinder prog- 
ress are not crooks who seek to advance their 
personal fortunes by membership on the 
board, or ignorant directors who vote accord- 
ing to their stupidity or prejudice, but the 
smooth, dignified representative of non-edu- 
cational interests who in subtle ways seek to 
defeat the nobler purposes of modern educa- 
tion, and the large taxpayers whose lack of 
vision prevents them from seeing and under- 
standing the vital importance and significance 
of free schools in a democracy. Only that 
board of education can be successful, in this 
day and generation, that is surcharged, with 
the liberalizing spirit of democracy, that knows 








no class, creed or color, but seeks to give, 
even to the lowest, poorest and meanest child, 
a complete and efficient education, which is 
his right. 

3. The ideal board of education will realize 
that the administration of the schools is a 
matter for experts, and will wisely confine 
itself to legislative and general supervisory 
functions. When a board exceeds its proper 
jurisdiction and invades the prerogatives of 
the superintendents and teachers, it becomes 
a disturbing and demoralizing factor in the 
educational work. There is a legitimate field 
for the board’s activities, such as the deter- 
mining of policies, the representing of the 
parents and citizens, the maintenance of a 
general supervision over school affairs, which 
is done in our larger communities, largely by 
budget appropriations, and the receiving of 
reports from its executive officers, but when 
it tries to make up courses of study, engage, 
place and discharge teachers, and perform 
other distinctly administrative acts, it goes 
beyond its proper authority. 

The school system must more and more ap- 
proach the organization of a business corpo- 
ration, with the board of education as the 
board of directors and the superintendent as 
the general manager No board of directors 
in a business concern would dream of con- 
tinually interfering with, over-ruling and 
humiliating its general manager, and yet, this 
is just what the average board of education 
is usually doing, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. After a board of directors formu- 
lates its plans and outlines in a general way 
its campaign, which is done in consultation 
with its experts and managers, the carrying 
out of its policies is left to the general man- 
ager. He is not only held responsible for the 
success of the enterprise, but he is given full 
authority to work out the details and direct 
his assistants. From time to time, he reports 
his progress to his directors, but so long as 
he is conscientiously and successfully conduct- 
ing the business of the concern he is given a 
free hand and loyal support. 

During recent decades, education has be- 
come a highly specialized profession and there 
have been developed a large group of men 
and women who by academic and practical 
training, long experience and proven efficiency, 
rank as peers of the foremost professions, of 
law, divinity, statesmanship, or business man- 
agement. The modern school system (the 
greatest business of the country) as already 
stated is a wondrously complex thing, and re- 
quires expert handling. No matter how earn- 
est or public-spirited a board of education 
may be, and no matter how successful the 
individual members of the*board may have 
been as lawyers, merchants or farmers, it 
stands to reason they cannot bring to their 
work the degree of expert skill that can be 
brought by men and women who have re- 
ceived special training for and had long ex- 
perience in educational work. Success in 
money-making does not of itself qualify any- 
one to sit on a board of education and man- 
age the schools of a community. It. were as 
reasonable to put a board of lawyers or min- 
isters to superintend the surgical operations 
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in a hospital. It is a wise board, therefore, 
that knows when to defer to the wise counsel 
of its superintendent, and when to take its 
hands off the administration of the schools 
and leave it to him and his corps of capable 
assistants. 

4. And now I come to the fourth qualifica- 
tion, which I consider the most important of 
all. Every member of the ideal board will 
possess an enthusiasm for ‘education. An 
efficiency engineer, equipped with a stop watch 
and a coldly analystical brain, may reduce a 
factory to a basis of real efficiency, but no 
man can be a successful member of a board 
of education until his emotions are quickened 
and his inner enthusiasm aroused. A group 
of children playing should set his pulse stirr- 
ing and a schoolroom of happy students should 
be an inspiration. In which case he would be 
keenly alive to his responsibilities; would be 
eager to know the best and most effective 
methods of teaching; would follow with grow- 
ing appreciation the present evolution of edu- 
cation; would keep in touch with the newest 
experiments; would read the latest and most 
authoritative literature; would frequent the 
educational conferences and listen with open 
mind to the leaders in educational life and 
thought; would strive to know and under- 
stand the deeper currents of school activities; 
would intelligently co-operate with principals 
and teachers in their efforts to solve the 
many problems of the school room and the 
play ground; would develop a beautiful sym- 
pathy with child life in all its phases; and 
would know the profound significance of the 
public school in relation to this throbbing 
democracy in which we live. 

Ideals are wonderful things, and it is well 
that few are realized, for their realization 
might tend to relax our efforts. Yet men and 
women capable of solving big problems and 
dreaming big dreams, may bring into our 
school system the elements that will ultimately 
bake boards of education approach more ade- 
quately the borderland of the Ideal. 

Supervisor T. E. Garber, Principal of 
the Bellevue Schools, then discussed the 
“Relation of the Supervising Principal and 
the Board of School Directors,” after which 
Supt. S. E. Downes, Principal of the Ard- 
more Schools, in Lower Merion Township, 
read a paper in answer to the inquiry 


WHAT DETERMINES THE EFFICIENCY OF A 
TEACHER? 


This question has been discussed for many 
years. From every state in the Union, and 
from all large and many small units of school 
control arise suggestions for the proper rating 
of teachers. In at least one training school 
there is now a specific course devoted to the 
study of what constitutes efficiency. 

Doubtless the subject will long remain open 
for discussion. It and kindred topics should 
certainly occupy a larger part of the time 
and consideration of educators than has been 
allotted to “the teacher’s class problem” dur- 
ing the past decade. Twenty-five years ago, 
every public speaker, every instructor at our 
teachers’ institutes, every writer of recog- 
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nized authority on educational policy empha- 
sized the relatively high “ professional” posi- 
tion of the teacher; the need of qualities of 
heart and mind of the finest type; and the 
privilege of sacrifice in the development of the 
choicest gifts bestowed upon the supreme 
product of creation. In those days the ap- 
peal was to service rather than to profit; to 
those who willed to give rather than to get 
and to the heroic who sought the hard and 
possibly unrewarded conflict in the cause of 
child welfare; rather than to those who might 
here reap a rich material benefit 

Then the teacher belonged to a “ profession,” 
had a professional attitude, and an ethical 
standard second to none Now she holds a 
“job” or seeks a “ position” where with less 
of effort she may obtain more of emolument. - 
From our elevation as pedagogues (leaders of 
youth) we have, in the main, descended as 
followers of fashion; self-seekers most con- 
cerned that we get what we earn rather than 
earn what we get. 

The real teacher is worthy of the highest 
recognition in every way, but the place-seeker, 
the time-server, must answer for more than 
the slacker in any other occupation. The 
teacher molds for good or ill (or neglects to 
shape at the most plastic period of life) the 
minds of those who must dominate or drift 
in this most vital period in the world’s civili- 
zation. The unskilled laborer, and the man 
without high ideals may and should do the 
menial work; but the skilled mechanic, the 
true craftsman, the true craftsman, the 
trained specialist (with a vision of the pos- 
sibilities of the finished product) can alone. 
even in purely material things, obtain the 
most useful and most valuable results. 

is Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” There is no place in any school 
room for one whose vision is bounded by 
his desire to obtain the maximum personal 
benefit with the minimum expenditure; who 
is not a master craftsman, a specialist, a be- 
liever in and a lover of children, with his 
greatest concern centered in the achievement 
by his pupils of the highest attainments which 
their possibilities will permit. “The gift 
without the giver is bare” and the Greatest 
Teacher, by precept and example, taught this 
necessity of self sacrifice, “self abnegation 
and a life of devotion to others.” 

Our shipyard and other war experiences 
have taught us that higher salaries alone can- 
not insure more efficient workmen nor better 
service. If the school’s appeal to the youth 

of our land is to be placed only on the basis 
of its opportunities for financial return in 
comparison with other “industries,” and its 
attractiveness as compared with other 
“work”; then we must abandon finally the 
hope of having teaching recognized as our 
“first” profession, and of having the heroic 
youth of our land volunteer; those whose 
chief thought is a life of the most useful 
scervice. The appeal of the many easy dollars 
will undoubtedly fill the ranks; but an appeal 
for the salvation of cur nation and world 
freedom through service in child culture will 
“call” to our ranks the choice spirits who, as 
efficient teachers, as real educators, will ap- 
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ply recognized principles to the mastery of 
processes which determine right thinking, and 
develop the will to right action. 

In rating teachers all authorities recognize 
the importance of those somewhat intangible 
qualities summed up under the rather general 
term, personality. An attractive appearance, 
fine address, a winning manner, well modu- 
lated voice, a sense of humor, and reasonable 
reserve with yet contagious enthusiasm are 
each and all characteristics which prove val- 
uable aids in the conduct of the class and the 
acquirement of that mutual cooperation and 
helpfulness which make possible the real busi- 
ness at thand. 

The sympathetic instructor who has these 
and other admirable personal qualities and 
who, in addition, has abundant vitality and 
fair scholarship, is likely to be popular with 
patrons and pupils, and to be one whom a 
board of education and administrative offi- 
cers recommend as possessed of the highest 
efficiency. If to these may be added fairness 
in dealing with parents, loyalty to those in 
positions of responsibility and authority, and 
hearty support of all policies formulated in 
the interest of the school and of the com- 
munity, a general popular acclaim of the 
teacher may be expected. If by precept and 
example the manners and morals of the chil- 
dren are improved, if due consideration is 
given to ventilation, proper recreation and the 
general physical well being of the children; 
if skill is shown in the use of all the ordinary 
devices which pertain to the province of school 
management, if care and accuracy insure cor- 
rect and neat reports, if the class displays 
marked aptitude in the arts and skills devel- 
oped in the grade, if the children study long 
and hard at their daily tasks, and if finally 
they rank high in content tests and in infor- 
mational quizzes; then surely this teacher 
should be rated in the highest group. And 
yet these children may have acquired nothing 
which will enable them to face squarely and 
decide wisely the vital problems which all 
must face. 

Popular approval is no evidence of effi- 
ciency. The Master, the Great Teacher, “was 
despised and rejected of men”; the great 
Greek philosopher is said to have been as ugly 
as a Satyr, and was regarded by his Xantippe 
as a most useless lout, yet through his teach- 
ing and that of his immediate successors the 
Greeks so far excelled as to class the remain- 
ing world as barbarians. The impractical 
Pestalozzi could never keep his records 
straight, yet he visioned the education of the 
masses and became the father of general 
European education. 

Countless illustrations and other evidences 
demonstrate that the characteristics and quali- 
ties to which are usually attributed the teach- 
er’s power are but the attributes of popularity 
and successful school management. The lack 
of any of these may insure failure, but the 
possession of all of them cannct guarantee 
true success, 

The external factors now most emphasized 
as determinants of efficiency are monetary re- 
wards, organization, adeauate equipment and 
professional training. The teacher whose 





sole aim in teaching is financial “has his re- 
ward.” An organization which relieves teach- 
ers and pupils of needless burdens, which 
preserves free initiative to all, yet coordinates 
effort toward harmonious development must 
aid; but any plan which deprives the local 
community of its feeling of responsibility, and 
the teacher and pupil of self-expression or 
the privilege of exploration must be helpful 
only to the weakling and deadly in its effect 
upon progress. Excellent facilities; including 
buildings, grounds, books, supplies and spe- 
cial apparatus, are of themselves valuable ad- 
juncts to any school, but these are not the 
school nor can they make the teacher. 

The training for educational leadership in 
America thas always been meager and fre- 
quently quite purposeless. Practically every 
other profession demands a specific knowledge 
and skill which may be acquired only by con- 
sistent effort during years of apprenticeship 
under gifted specialists. The ideal teacher 
trained thirty years for three years of service. 
We train less than three for thirty years of 
work. However, adequate training cannot be 
measured in terms of years. He who would 
fit himself to teach others must know defi- 
nitely the chief end in view. All else must be 
subordinated to this one thing. 

Aristotle deemed the proper goal the ex- 
ercise of reason, Zeno a life according to 
nature, Epicurus the enjoyment of abiding 
pleasure, Dante the enjoyment of good, 
Goethe a devotion to the interests of human- 
tiy, and Hegel, conscious freedom. 

No years of training alone can make of 
everyone an artist, a surgeon, a teacher. But 
of those who “are called” many fail because 
“they know not the way.” And how can they 
know the way when they know not the goal? 
Certainly not all of the ancient philosophers 
were right. But were they all wrong? Are 
we likely to accomplish that which is essential 
by seeking in teaching, as modern writers 
suggest, “the harmonious development of 
body, mind and soul”? In our own chosen 
7 we certainly need something more spe- 
cific. 

The American public school is the one in- 
stitution established and perpetuated primarily 
for the preservation of the Union. Upon it, 
more than upon any or all other agencies, 
depends the success or failure of our great 
experiment in democracy. The world war 
and the reactions following it have made clear 
to all that not only governments, as at pres- 
ent constituted, but our boasted 20th century 
civilization itself hangs in the balance. A 
wrong decision now, a false step, may mean 
a world catastrophe and chaos. No study of 
civics, no emphasis upon patriotism will alone 
make our country safe from bolshevism, from 
a possible stampede at the instigation of 
clever agitators who, through sophistry, con- 
fuse and misdirect those who have not 
learned to deduce effects from causes. The 
wise Solon warned the rich Croesus to con- 
sider no matter settled until he knew what 
the end would be. We decry the undue 
emphasis now being placed upon education 
for pure utility and in the study of that only 
which will function directly to increase the 
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wage earning capacity of the student. “Life 
is more than meat and body than raiment.” 

The arts and skills have their place in any 
scheme of education. In the formation of 
consistent and orderly habits and in the ac- 
quirement of the tools neede din the voca- 
tions they are invaluable. The master-crafts- 
man performs a task vital in the commercial 
and industrial life of the community; but 
the skilled laborer, the specialist, with his 
recognized position of leadership, with his 
command of wealth and influence, may be 
(and, often is) a greater menace to society 
than his weaker, less powerful brother. An 
unsurpassed devotion to the German “ father- 
land,” a diffusion of knowledge and material 
efficiency so universal as to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of educators and the jealousy of com- 
mercial rivals, hastened the world war and 
increased its inhumanity and horrors. These 
cannot save the State. 

Aristotle taught that the ultimate good was 
to develop the reasoning faculties but it re- 
mained for the twentieth century to produce 
John Dewey, the apostle of reflective think- 
ing, who, through the development of both 
inductive and deductive reasoning, as a means, 
sees as the end of this and of all real teach- 
ing, “right modes of action.” The efficient 
teacher is the one who, through the develop- 
ment of high ideals, brings the child’s will 
into harmony with and acceptance of truth; 
and who, through the orderly development of 
his reasoning powers, enables the pupil to 
know what is truth. No coercion can accom- 
plish this. No emphasis upon regularity, 
authority, uniformity, drill or grades will 
produce it. Real teaching must give recog- 
nized spirit and purpose to learning. The 
child must feel the motive in the problem, 
not the motive for the solving of it. 

The goal toward which the teacher should 
lead is right modes of action based, not upon 
knowledge of subject matter, not upon the 
habitual application of memorized precepts 
and dogmas, not upon training which (by its 
iteration and reiteration) becomes automatic; 
but predicated upon conclusions reached by 
the mind trained to accurate, orderly, sys- 
tematic procedure. The process is one of 
mind in the making and not in the filling. 

The very foundation of our society is based 
upon the assumption that justice will be 
served by a jury of one’s peers; that all men, 
or most men, can weigh evidence, and that 
their thinking will not go astray. It is un- 
necessary to demonstrate the fallacy of this. 
Prejudices, self-interest, the habits of years, 
dogmatic principles, appetites, passions, every- 
thing which should be subordinate to the con- 
clusions drawn from the weight of evidence 
distorts the judgment of the honest man who 
has not from early childhood learned to think 
consecutively, to include all important details 
and exclude everything irrelevant. 

The real teacher is the one who directs the 
mental activities of her children so as to fit 
them for the position of judge or jury. 

The world has known but one “ideal 
teacher” and He has manifested Himself in 
the lives and works of his disciples. Through 
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the ages real teachers, some prominent but 
more obscure, have implanted ideals and 
stimulated sane mental processes in those who 
have molded history. By their works ye shall 
know and judge their teachers. 

All children think, but they must be taught 
to think straight. Natural curiosity was con- 
sidered by the Greeks as the mother of all 
sciences. The tendency of the child to inves- 
tigate, to explore, to test, to formulate hypoth- 
eses, to combine, reject, retest and finally 
reach a conclusion is most strongly marked 
in young children. Its retention, direction, 
cultivation and utilization is the chief deter- 
mining factor in the efficiency of the teacher. 

The teacher who leads the child from the 
hesitant “I think,” by wise paths, to the posi- 
tive “I know”; who in her field utilizes the 
experience of the child in the development 
but not the confusion of his mental processes; 
who develops to the maximum the formation 
of habits of acute observation and promotes 
him to the higher grade with his power of 
consecutive inference strengthened; this is the 
real teacher. 

In comparison with this energizing power 
which too few possess, how trivial, how in- 
significant must seem the little non-essentials 
by which instructors are approved or con- 
demned. As superintendents, principals and 
supervisors; as temporary custodians of the 
rulers of the future, dare we deprive these 
little ones of the privilege of sitting at the 
feet of a real teacher, even though she may 
perchance be personally antagonistic and may 
cause us much inconvenience and personal 
discomfort? 

The thoughts and acts of men and nations, 
when controlled by “reason’s guiding reins,” 
cannot stray far from the path of truth and 
justice. 

The last address of the morning, of which 
we have no report, was by Deputy State 
Supt. J. George Becht on “Some Vital 
School Problems.” 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The officers elected for 1921 are: 

President—J. L. Spiegel, Greensburg. 

Vice-President—S. B. Dunlap, Muncy. 

Secy.-Treas.—Helen Cops, Gettysburg. 

Executive Committee: J. G. Dundore, 
Jersey Shore; R. C. Van Scoten, Canton; 
and John S. Harte, Glassport. 

Educational Council (3 years)—Mary R. 
Harris, Shippensburg. - 

General Nominating Committee—G,. C. 
Gressman, Hermenie. 
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For the purpose of co-operating with the 
Liberty Bell. Bird Club, which has done 
pioneer work toward the recognition of the 
second Friday in April as a National Bird 
Day, Governor Sproul has the dates of 
Arbor Day and Bird Day April 8 and 15. 
The proclamation appears. elsewhere. 
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AN AFTERNOON WITH FOUR CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 





AT ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


AN OTHER annual pilgrimage of the na- 

tion’s educational leaders to a common 
meeting place is over. Schoolmen have 
come to look forward to the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence with some- 
thing of the fervor of the churchmen of old 
in anticipation of some great ecclesiastical 
conclave. 

It was a group of serious men and women 
who came together at the Atlantic City 
meeting. They came with pencils sharp- 
ened and with all manner of note-taking 
devices. It was strikingly a note-taking 
convention. In the next few weeks, su- 
perintendeds all over the land will work 
over these notes for their teachers and will 
repeat those utterances of the convention 
that are destined to exert a strong forma- 
tive influence on public school policy. The 
Department of Superintendence is the 
point of contact where the nation’s latest 
and best thought in education finds the right 
“setting” and inspiration for expression. 
Like the oracles of old, utterance leaps from 
the lips of the priestess only when the 
proper conditions obtain. 

The men and women who attended the 
Atlantic City meeting realized that post- 
war education present problems of as dis- 
quieting a nature as the war itself. The 
emergency in teacher shortage, teachers’ 
salaries, teacher equipment, physical plant 
inadequacies has not been met. In the 
face of general retrenchment, the task of 
the educator to overcome these conditions 
has been made doubly hard. It is a time 
when the educator can compare himself to 
Marshal Haig, when he issued his famous 
order to the British troops that “now we 
must fight with our backs to the wall.” To 
retrench now in teachers’ salaries, to cut 
short school programs will arrest mid-way 
a situation that is slowly righting itself. 
Surely there is grim business ahead of the 
educator. Is he going to stand his ground? 
I believe he will. 

Perhaps, no program of the general ses- 
sions elicited more interest than that of 
Monday afternoon when four distinguished 
City Superintendents discussed ‘“ Some 
Ideals and Accomplishments of the School 
System I Represent.” It was the kind of a 
program the educator craves. Theories, 





generalities and platitudes abound in the 
general run of programs. The schoolman 
finds his greatest source of help in what 
some co-worker, somewhere in the field, is 
doing. 





Superintendent H. S. Weet outlined the 
scheme of organization of the schools of 
Rochester, N. Y. Perhaps no school sys- 
tem in the country has developed a system 
as well rounded and integrated as Roches- 
ter. The six departments of the Rochester 
schools consist of (1) Elementary, (2) Ju- 
nior High Schools. (3) Senior High 
Schools, (4) City Normal, (5) Continua- 
tion, (6) Adult Education. In his descrip- 
tion of the Elementary School, Superin- 
tendent Weet elaborated on the Kinder- 
garten, of which Rochester has forty-two 
in her forty-three schools. “The Kinder- 
garten,” he said, is one of the most thor- 
oughly established units of the system. It 
represents a type of progress that can be 
sensed but not measured. Essentially it is 
a spirit.” The statement that the average 
size of classes in the elementary schools is 
not larger than thirty drew a sharp volley 
of applause. Is there any greater need of 
reform in elementary school procedure in 
Pennsylvania than to reduce to the teaching 
load the number of pupils per teacher? 
“The Elementary School,” he said, “is the 
foundation of future education and for the 
common elements of our society.” 

Rochester, of course, is famed for the 
development of the Junior High School 
idea. In the Junior High School the Voca- 
tional element first makes its emergence. 
“The group,” Superintendent Weet said, 
“who must perforce leave school must not 
be ignored.” There must be two highways: 
the Vocational for the boy or girl who is 
to go into employment and the Academic 
for the pupil whose continuation in school 
is a practical certainty. Rochester, through 
the new buildings contemplated or under 
way, will be put on a city-wide 6-3-3 basis. 

The Senior High School, Superintendent 
Weet argued, should be of the Cosmopoli- 
tan type. He opposed the specialized High 
School on the ground that “contacts are 
to be preferred to isolation.” His argument 
was in harmony with the but recently rec- 
ognized principle that the “ social aspects” 
of the High School are of supreme signifi- 
cance. Superintendent Weet also dwelt at 
some length on the Continuation School 
provision for Adult Education and Special 
Schools as they are found in Rochester. 

In Rochester the representative type of 
administration prevails. The principal is 
charged with reflecting the spirit and the 
sentiment of his building as much as with 
the carrying out of the executive duties 
imposed from above. Free extension 
courses are provided for teachers. Recog- 
nition is given for Summer. School work of 
college grade in the salary schedule. Teach- 
ers who have taught seven years are given 
a leave of absence with half pay. 
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Another far-famed school system is that 
of Newark, N. J., which Superintendent 
David B. Corson described. Newark’s con- 
tribution to the American School has been 
distinguished for the “All year school” 
and the “Alternating school.” The “ All 
year school” is, as its name implies, a 
school that is open twelve months a year. 
The “ Alternating school” is a modification 
of the platoon system, first worked out in 
Gary. The recent extension of the “ alter- 
nating school ” to Detroit is bringing it very 
much into the limelight. Superintendents 
everywhere are subjecting to close scrutiny 
the claims made for this type of school. 

Scarcely more than casual mention can 
be given to some of the other features of 
the Newark Schools. A system of Visual 
Education has been organized. A central 
film library is in operation whereby a sys- 
tematic distribution of films is kept in oper- 
aion. The super-normal and sub-normal 
pupils have been segregated and also cen- 
tralized. The super-normal or gifted pu- 
pils are the upper two per cent. who, in 
Dr. Corson’s mind, need special treatment 
as much as the sub-normal type. “ Resto- 
ration ” classes are classes for children who 
need special coaching on account of loss in 
attendance. 

Instead of the once or twice a week plan 
in Manual Household Arts, Music, Art, etc., 
the time of each of these special subjects 
has been concentrated over a period of five 
weeks. “An intensive treatment of these 
subjects,” Superintendent Corson claims, 
“yields larger results than the diffused 
treatment throughout the year.” 

Newark has a vital program of health ob- 
jectives in her schools. A prime objective 
of the schools is to develop a hardier race. 
Play, dancing, esthetics, athletics are offi- 
cially sanctioned. Recesses are now con- 
ducted on the organized play basis. Mass 
athletics are encouraged. School are open 
nightly for games, play and dancing. A 
Board of Three Leading City Physicians 
form an Advisory Board on the Schools’ 
Health Program. This plan gives the Su- 
perintendent a weight of expert opinion 
and influence in “selling” his health pro- 
gram. 

Superintendent Frank B. Cooper’s, Seat- 
tle, Washington, paper suffered from im- 
pressiveness due to his absence and the ina- 
bility of his Assistant Superintendent to 
make himself heard. Superintendent Cooper 
declared that “the teacher is the producer 
—all other school officials are subordinate 
in this sense to the teacher. In the case of 
the principal he leads best who assists 
most.” In the Seattle Schools, a plan of 
pupil citizenship exists from the kinder- 
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garten up. The introduction of 70 minute 
supervised study periods has resulted in 16 
per cent. less failures. 

Superintendent Randal J. Condon showed 
how Cincinnati’s slogan “Children First” 
had functioned in marshaling support for 
the schools. The people of Cincinnati have 
rallied repeatedly to register an approval 
for public school advancement under the 
appeal of “Children First.” As a result 
Cincinnati has made it possible for the chil- 
dren to go from the kindergarten through 
the university without other expense than 
tax giving on the part of the parent. He 
gave an interesting description of Cincin- 
nati’s projected new East High School. It 
is to be located on a plot of 33 acres. The 
pile of buildings—class room group, tech- 
nical group, health group, agricultural 
group. This building will be massed around 
the dining room as the center of the groups. 
The principle that each child is a unit of 
human society with definite duties and 
privileges seems to be the symbolism of this 
idea. Dr. Condon claims that by this struc- 
ture he will be permitted to realize the 
dream of a life time. The building will 
cost $1,500,000 and architecturally will com- 
bine utility with art. There is no doubt 
but that East High of Cincinnati will at- 
tract hundreds of school men from all parts 
of the United States on the occasion of its 
completion. It offers a unique and fresh 
point of view in its departure from the con- 
ventionalized High School building. 

It is to be hoped in the future that the 
Department of Superintendence will con- 
tinue to have reports from notable school 
systems as a regular feature of its pro- 
grams. Such reports constitute contribu- 
tions of the highest value to practical school 
men. Besides, the number of cities that 
have something to contribute are legion. 
The best source for the materials from 
which a school system can be constructed is 
the best practice of the progressive school 
systems of our country. By all means let 
us have this, “the real stuff.”—Supt. H. J. 
Stockton, Johnstown. 





The State Department of Health is in- 
augurating a campaign to obtain statistics 
regarding the teeth of public school chil- 
dren. A dental hygienist will be sent into 
the school to examine the teeth of the 
youngsters and, after each child’s teeth have 
been polished and brushed, will prepare a 
chart in duplicate which portrays their con- 
dition. One copy of the chart will be kept 
in the files of the department and the other 
sent to the parents with the suggestion that 
the defects be cared for immediately. 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 





In the name and by authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


I, WILLIAM C. SPROUL, the Gov- 
ernor, do hereby designate and proclaim 
Friday, April 8, and Friday, April 15, as 


Arzpor Days AND Birp Days 


to be so observed throughout the State. 

It is particularly fitting that in the ob- 
servance of these days, our schools should 
play a major part. In the schools are now 
being trained the future citizens of the 
State and to them will pass in trust her 
vast and varied natural resources. It will 
be for such a generation of citizens not 
only to husband what yet remains of Penn- 
sylvania’s native forests, but to help re- 
claim annually such portions of her land as 
have been stripped of the trees and left to 
struggle unaided against the forces of rain 
and frost and fire and wind. 

But, with the coming of spring, we must 
not be unmindful of the blessings that come 
to our State through the beauty of the 
trees and birds. Let the schools assume 
the obligation of instilling in the minds and 
hearts of the boys and girls of Pennsyl- 
vania, a love for wild life and wild crea- 
tures, and a purpose to constantly conserve 
them. To these ends let the schools, on the 
days designated above, make a_ wisely 
planned contribution, which will not only 
make a material showing in the planting of 
trees, but will set an example for all of our 
people in the true spirit of forward-looking 
citizenship. 

GIVEN under my hand and the Great 
Seal of the State, at the City of Harris- 
burg, this fifteenth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-one, and of the Common- 
wealth one hundred and forty-fifth. 

WM. C. SPROUL. 
By the Governor: 
Cyrus E. Woops, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


THE TREES AND THE BIRDS. 


To School Officers, Teachers, and Chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania: Governor Sproul 
points out in his proclamation that trees 
and birds are needed for their beauty as 
well as for any economic value that they 
may possess. It is the civic aspect of Ar- 
bor Day and Bird Day that I should like 
to see emphasized. In the fall observance, 
more emphasis can be placed on the eco- 
nomic aspects of birdsandtrees. But there 











must be a firm purpose this spring to make 
school sites, home sites, and highways more 
beautiful through helping trees to grow 
and birds to live. 

On the days designated in the Governor‘s 
proclamation, can we not throughout the 
State do a few specific things? Can we 
not enlist the attention and co-operation of 
parents? Can we not arrange an exhibit 
to show what has been done in a construc- 
tive way in portraying bird and plant life? 
Can we not through a well arranged pro- 
gram make clear the purpose back of Arbor 
Day? Can we not actually plant at least 
one tree and put up one bird box, and do 
it well? Can wenottake up project studies 
about trees and birds, and can we not have 
boys and girls organized to protect and cul- 
tivate them? Can not each school propose 
a plan for planting its grounds and make a 
start in carrying it out? Can not the 
schools develop a co-operative spirit with 
other community interests in organizing 
parks and play-grounds and in planting 
trees along streets and highways? 

I am confident that there is an educative 
value to be derived from the civic efforts 
put forth in the observance of Arbor Day 
and Bird Day. I am confident also that the 
acquisition by a child of a considerate atti- 
tude toward a living tree and a living bird 
is a moral adjustment of much value to 
him and to society. And I am equally con- 
fident that the schools of Pennsylvania will, 
on April 8th and April 15th, make an intel- 
ligent and determined effort in these direc- 
tions, Tuomas E. FInEGAN, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


THE ARBOR DAY PROGRAM—ACTUAL PLANT- 
ING OF TREES, 


1. Make a definite plan for the planting 
of the school grounds to be carried out in 
part each year. 

2. The plan should include (a) founda- 
tion planting of shrubs, and (b) back- 
ground planting of memorial trees, and (c) 
border planting of clumps and hedges. 

3. There should be definite instruction 
on how to plant a tree. County super- 
visors of vocational agriculture, teachers of 
agriculture, and residents of the district 
who are skilled in planting might be asked 
to help. 

EXHIBIT OF PUPILS’ WORK. 


1. Posters to give publicity to the school 
Arbor Day and Bird Day program. 

2. Drawings and color studies of birds, 
trees, and landscapes. 

3. Free illustrative drawings of Arbor. 
Day, Bird Day, and related literature. 

4. Booklets such as “Trees I Know,” 
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“Trees in Our Town,” “Birds and Trees 
as Friends.” 

5. Colored studies and cut colored paper 
projects showing planting of trees, shrub- 
bery, vines, and flowers to improve the ap- 
pearance of school and home grounds. 

6. Bird boxes made at home or in school. 


SCHOOL ROOM AND AUDITORIUM EXERCISES. 


1. Music consisting of patriotic songs, 
folk songs, choruses, and solos. Such se- 
lections as the following are good: Schu- 
bert’s “The Linden Tree” and “ Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,” Haydn’s “ With Verdure 
Clad” and “Come, Gentle Spring,” and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Spring Song.” 

2. Pageants and plays dramatizing the 
history of Arbor Day, forest life, and bird 
life. ‘The Crowning of the Dryads” by 
Martha B. Bayles is an excellent brief play. 

3. Literary exercises dealing with the 
beauty of trees and birds. These could in- 
clude the following: (a) Talks by citizens 
on early trees and birds of the district, (b) 
reading and telling stories about birds and 
trees such as Mills’ “ The Story of a Thou- 
sand Year Pine,” (c) essays on such sub- 
jects as “Our Bird Friends,” “ Improve- 
ment of the Home Grounds,” “The Farm 
Woodlot,” (d) one minute speeches by pu- 
pils on what they intend to do about the 
home for trees and birds. 


A SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM ON THE OBSERVANCE 
OF SPRING ARBOR DAY AND BIRD DAY. 


The exercises for the observance of Ar- 
bor Day and Bird Day this spring might 
stress the civic importance of trees and 
birds, leaving the economic importance to 
be emphasized in the fall observance. 

The day should be made the occasion for 
a community meeting with local persons in- 
vited to participate in both the afternoon 
and evening exercises. The plan should be 
one of constructive civic improvement. 

At the evening meeting in boroughs the 
advisability of having a town shade tree 
commission, now authorized by law, might 
be taken under consideration. In the coun- 
try districts teams might be donated to help 
in the better grading of the school grounds 
in order that a plan for gradual improve- 
ment might be started. 

The school’s part should be definite and 
well planned, with each pupil, or group of 
pupils, making some specific contribution. 
It would be an opportune time to organize 
project studies in the trees and birds of the 
neighborhood and of the State. Where 
organizations of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
-and Camp Fire Girls exist in the district, 
they should be urged to assume a definite 
part of the constructive plan. 
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No school in the State should let Arbor 
Day pass without the actual planting of at 
least one tree named after some one held in 
high esteem by the pupils. 


RESERVATIONS FOR ALTOONA MEETING, 


The new million dollar hotel, the Penn 
Alto, at Altoona, will open about July first. 
The P. S. E. A. headquarters will be there. 
Superintendent S. H. Layton has suggested 
that members might well make their reser- 
vations for the annual meeting early. The 
meeting is scheduled for December 27-30, 
inclusive. 

PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT. 


Supervising Principal M. A. Steiner, of 
Ingram, reports 100 per cent. membership 
for his teachers in the N. E. A., and 100 
per cent. membership for them in the P. 
> & A. 

How many cities or boroughs can dupli- 
cate this report from Ingram? 


<i. 
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HOUSE AND SENATE BILLS. 





All bills in any way relating to education 
are here reported, April 4, 1921. 

House.—No. 37. Mr. Joseph C. Marcus. 
Providing for instruction in fire preven- 
tion. Ref. to Com. on Ed., Jan. 25. : 

No. 68. Mr. Bluett. Providing for moral 
and humane education. Ref. to Com. on 
Ed., Jan. 25. 

No. 107. Mr. Woodruff. Amending 
clause 3, section 1210 of the Woodruff Sal- 
ary Act. Ref. to Com. on Ed., Jan. 25. 

No. 115. Mr. Harding. Providing that 
all construction, reconstruction, repairs, or 
work of any nature exceeding in cost 
$1,000 shall be done under contract. In 
the Senate No. 562. Ref. to Com. on Ed., 
Mar. I. 

No. 118. Mr. Woner. Providing for the 
election and organization of school direc- 
tors in independent districts. Passed fi- 
nally, Mar. 24. 

No. 119. Mr. Woner. Providing for the 
compensation of school directors attending 
the County Convention. In hands of Gov- 
ernor. 

No. 147. Mr. Huston. Providing for 
the reclassification of school districts on 
the basis of the 1920 census, In Senate 
No. 415. Passed second reading, Mar. 21. 

No. 298. Mr. Woner. Relating to the 
publication of auditors’ reports in 4th class 
districts. Ref. to Com. on Ed., Feb. 7. 

No. 345. Mr. Wolfe. Making an appro- 
priation to the commission of soldiers’ or- 
phan schools. Ref. to Com. on Appro., 
Feb. 15. 

No. 348. Mr. McMullen. Providing for 
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instruction in the public schools in the ori- 
gin, growth and development of the school 
system of the Commonwealth and the life 
of Thaddeus Stevens. Ref. to Com. on 
Ed., Feb. 8. 

No. 392. Mr. Albert S. C. Miller. Giv- 
ing the municipal authorities the power to 
levy the school taxes in Ist class districts. 
Ref. to Com. on Ed., Feb. 8. 

No. 420. Mr. Marshall. An act to amend, 
revise, change, and consolidate the laws re- 
lating to the assessment of persons, prop- 
erty and subjects of taxation, and the levy 
and collection of taxes. Recom. to the 
Com. on Judiciary Local, Feb. 28. 

No. 421. Mr. Marshall. Providing among 
other things for a poll-tax on each male 
and female resident or inhabitant of a 
school district. Recom. to Com. on Ju- 
diciary Local, Feb. 28. 

No. 453. Mr. Cook. Requiring school 
districts to permit inmates of orphan asy- 
lums or similar institutions, though not le- 
gal residents, to attend school in said dis- 
tricts and providing for the payment of 
tuition of such children. In Senate No. 
673. Ref. to Com. on Ed., Mar. 

No. 533. Mr. Sterling. Creating school 
districts of the 5th class on the basis of a 
population of at least 1,500,000 and provid- 
ing for the administration thereof. De- 
feated on final passage, Mar. 30. 

No. 630. Mr. Edmonds. Increasing the 
borrowing capacity of school districts. Ref. 
to Com. on Ed., Mar. 1. 

No. 650. Mr. Firney. Relating to the 
acquisition of property by school districts. 
Passed third reading and final passage, 
Mar. 23. 

No. 668. Mr. Ruch. Relating to the offi- 
cers of Boards of Education. Passed House, 
Mar. 29. In Senate. 

No. 669. Mr. Ruch. Providing for the 
payment of a per capita tax by male and 
female residents or inhabitants of school 
districts. Ref. to Com. on Ed., Mar. 1. 

No. 670. Mr. Ruch. Relating to the 
purchase of supplies by contract. Ref. to 
Com. on Ed., Mar. 1. 

No. 677. Mr. Beckley. A statement of 
the subjects to be taught in the public 
schools. Passed finally, Mar. 23. 

No. 744. Mr. Bell. Amending the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Law. Passed finally, Mar. 
23. 

No. 977. Mr. McVicar. Referring to 
the election or appointment of tax collec- 
tors in boroughs. Ref. to Com. on Mu- 
nicipal Corporations, Mar. 15. 

No. 1016. Mr. Edmonds. The Teach- 
ers’ Salary Bill. Ref. to Com. on Ed., Mar. 
15. 

No. 1039. Mr. Armstrong. Making an 





appropriation for State scholarships. Ref. 
to Com. on Appro., Mar. 16. 

No. 1054. Mr. Dawson. Creating a State 
Council of Education and defining its 
powers and duties. Ref. to Com. on Ed., 
Mar. 16. 

No. 1076. Mr. Hough. Providing for 
an elective board in school districts of the 
first class. Passed 2d reading. Recom. to 
Com. on Ed., Mar. 31. 

No. 1093. Mr. McVicar. Relating to 
the annexation to a borough of territory 
located in an adjoining county. 

No. 1194. Mr. Flynn. Providing that in 
2d, 3d and 4th class districts a greater rate 
than the millage now fixed by law may be 
levied and providing for a per capita tax 
on male and female residents. Ref. to Com. 
on Ed. 

No. 1195. Mr. Hess. Providing that the 
proposed educational building be named 
“The Thaddeus Stevens Educational Me- 
morial.” Ref. to Com. on Ed. 

SENATE.—No. 77. Mr. Patton. Amend- 
ing section 11 of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Act. Passed third reading and final pas- 
sage, Mar. 1. In House No. 731. Ref. to 
Com. on Ed., Mar. 1. 

No. 88. Mr. Salus. An act for the pur- 
pose of securing accurate information in 
respect to the condition of deafness and 
deaf and dumbness existing in persons 
throughout the Commonwealth. Ref. to 
Com. on Ed. 

No. 168. Mr. Eyre. Transferring and 
reappropriating a certain unexpended part 
of the appropriation made for consolida- 
tion of schools. In House No. 1178. Ref. 
to Com. on Ed., Mar. 23. 

No. 290. Mr.Craig. A proposed amend- 
ment to article 3 of the Constitution classi- 
fying municipalities and school districts. 
In the House No. 986. Ref. to Com. on 
Counties and Townships, Mar. 15. 

No. 325. Mr. Leslie. Requiring all 
teachers in public, private and parochial 
schools or other institutions of learning to 
take an oath of allegiance to the Common- 
wealth and to the Government of the 
United States. In House No. 1113. Ref. 
to Com. as amended, Mar. 23. 

No. 334. Mr. Eyre. The Normal School 
Deficiency Bill. In House No. 892. In 
hands of Governor, Mar. 30. 

No. 338. Mr. MacDade. Providing for 
the purchase of the Cheney Training 
School for teachers. In House No. 1147. 
Ref. to Com. on Ed., Mar. 23. 

No. 376. Mr. Smith. Relating to the in- 
stallation of automatic sprinklers for fire 
prevention in school buildings, etc. In 
House No. 893. Defeated on final passage, 
Mar. 22. 
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No. 534. Mr. Heaton. Making the office 
of school director in independent districts 
elective rather than appointive. Ref. to 
Com. on Ed. 

No. 596. Mr. McNichol. Relating to the 
method of disposing of bonds. Ref. to Com. 
on Municipal Affairs. 

No. 633. Mr. McConnell. Providing that 
females as well as males shall pay an occu- 
pation tax. Ref. to Com. on Ed. 

No. 648. Mr. Smith. Providing for ade- 
quate medical inspection in districts of the 
Ist, 2d and 3d class. Ref. to Com. on Pub- 
lic Health and Sanitation. 

No. 746. Mr. Beckley. Amending the 
Teachers’ Retirement Law. In Senate. 

No. 748. Mr. Sterling. Increasing the 
borrowing capacity of school districts. 
Passed finally, Mar. 17. 

No. 749. Mr. Davis. Requiring the school 
districts of the 2d, 3d and 4th class to pre- 
pare an annual budget. In Senate No. 546. 
Passed finally, Mar. 23. 

No. 767. Mr. Harding. Making 160 
days the minimum school term and extend- 
ing the term by 10 days each year until it 
reaches a minimum of 190 days. Postponed, 
Mar. 31. 

No. 768. Mr. Woner. Providing that 
the salary of any teacher, principal, super- 
visor, district superintendent, or assistant 
superintendent may be increased at any 
time during the term for which such person 
is employed. In Senate No. 542. Passed 
finally, Mar. 22. 

No. 770. Mr. Goodnough. Making it 
possible to invest the State School Fund in 
bonds of the Government of the United 
States. In Senate No. 542. Passed finally, 
Mar. 22. 

No. 784. Mr. Martin. Authorizing school 
districts of the 4th class to use money bor- 
rowed or authorized to be borrowed for 
purposes which have proved unpracticable 
or undesirable for other lawful purposes. 
Passed finally, Mar. 23. 

No. 823. Mr. Beckley. Requiring that 
the national flag be displayed in the school 
rooms of private schools, parochial schools, 
and other institutions of learning. Ref. to 
Com. on Ed., Mar. 8 

No. 830. Mr. Armstrong. Deficiency ap- 
propriation for State scholarships. Ref. to 
Com. on Appro., Mar. 8. 

No. 832. Mr. McCaig. Making an ap- 
propriation to the Retirement Board for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the law. Ref. to Com.on Appro., Mar. 8. 

No. 834. Mr. Walker. A tenure of office 
bill for teachers, principals and supervisors 
providing for a probationary period of not 
less than one year nor more than three 
years. Ref. to Com. on Ed., Mar. 8. 

No. 841. Mr. Fowler. A tenure of office 
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bill for teachers, principal, etc., providing 
for a probationary period of only one year. 
Ref. to Com, on Ed., Mar. 8 

No. 846. Mr. Jordan. A joint resolu- 
tion amending the Constitution providing 
for the classification of school districts, 
boroughs, etc., according to population. Ref. 
to Com. on Judiciary General, Mar. 8. 

No. 856. Mr. Sprowls. Creating a bu- 
reau for the control of professional li- 
censure in the Department of Public In- 
struction. Ref. to Com. on Public Health 
and Sanitation, Mar. 16. 

No. 858. Mr. Horne. Designating the 
city treasurer of cities of the third class as 
the collector of school taxes, fixing his com- 
pensation and providing for the payment 
thereof. Ref. to Com. on Judiciary Local, 
Mar. 8. 

No. 884. Mr. Lafferty. Amending the 
Child Labor Law by extending the provi- 
sions and its enforcement to the public 
school authorities. Passed second reading, 
Mar. 21. Recom. to Com. on Ed., Mar. 28. 

No. 898. Mr. Brooks. Amending the law 
relating to children attending motion pic- 
ture theaters by changing the age from 8-14 
to 6-14. Ref. to Com. on Judiciary Special, 
Mar. 9. 

No. 912. Mr. Sprowls. Amending the 
Compulsory Attendance Laws to include 
those between the ages of 6 and 16. Ref. 
to Com. on Ed., Mar. 9. 

No. 914. Mr. Clutton. Amending the 
law enacted for the safety of persons from 
fire or panic in certain buildings, and pro- 
viding that in new buildings for school pur- 
poses the auditorium shall not be placed 
above the first floor level nor below the 
grade level. Ref. to Com. on Judiciary 
General, Mar. 9. Passed second reading, 
Mar. 31. 

No. 919. Mr. Woodruff. A deficiency 
appropriation covering the payment of the 
State’s share in the payment of teachers’ 
salaries. Ref. to Com. on Appro., Mar. 23. 

No. 939. Mr. Craig. Providing for the 
establishment and support of kindergartens. 

No. 953. Mr. Phillips. Imposing a State 
tax on natural resources for school and 
forestry purposes. Ref. to Com. on Ways 
and Means, Mar. 15. 

No. 960. Mr. Morris. Providing for the 
continuance of a teacher’s salary during a 
period of sickness but not to exceed three 
months. Ref. to Com. on Ed., Mar. 15. 

No. 961. Mr. Morris. Providing for the 
compensation of attendance officers. Ref. 
to Com. on Ed., Mar. 15. 


No. 974. Mr. Woner. Providing for 


adequate offices, office equipment and sup- 
plies, and clerical assistance for attendance 
Ref. to Com. 


officers and their assistants. 
on Ed., Mar. 15. 











THE CHEERFUL VOICE,—The comfort and happi- 
ness of home and home intercourse, let us here say, 
depend very much upon the kindly and affectionate 
training of the voice. Trouble, care, and vexation 
will and must, of course, come; but let them not creep 
into our voices. Let only our kindly and happier 
feelings be vocal in our homes. Let them be so, if 
for no other reason, for the little children’s sake. 
Those sensitive little beings are exceedingly suscept- 
ible tothetones. Let us have consideration for them, 





SONGS FOR INSTITUTE AND SCHOOL-ROOM. 


They hear so much that we have forgotten to hear; 
for, as we advance in years, our life becomes more 
interior. We are abstracted from outward scenes 
and sounds. We think, we reflect, we begin gradu- 
ally todeal with the past, as we have formerly vividly 
lived in the present. Our ear grows dull to external 
sound; it is turned inward and listens chiefly to the 
echoes of past voices, We catch no more the merry 
laughter of children. We hear no more the note of 


the morning bird. The brook that used to prattle so 





KIND WORDS CAN NEVER DIE. 


From “* Davy-Scsoor Bry.” 
Assy Hutcuinson. Arr. by H. Waters. 
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1. Kind words can nev-er die, Cherished and blest, God knows how deep they lie, 
2. Child - hood can nev-er die—Wrecks of the past Float o’er the mem-o - ry, 
3- Sweetthoughtscan nev-er die, Though, like the flow’rs, Their brightest hues may fly 
4. Our souls can nev-er die, Though in the tomb We may all have to lie, 
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Lodged in the breast; Like childhood’s sim-plerhymes,Said o’er a thousand times, 
Bright to the last. Man - y a _ hap-py thing, Man-y a dai - sy spring, 
In win-try hours, But when the gen-tle dew Givesthem their charms a - new, 
Wrapt in its gloom. What though the flesh de- cay, Souls pass in peace a - way, 
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Go through all years and climes, The heart to cheer. Kind words can nev-er die, 
Floats on time’s cease - less wing, Far, far a-way. Child-hood can nev-er die, 
With many an add-ed hue, Theybloom a-gain. Sweet thoughtscannev-er die, 
Live through e - ter- nal day With Christ a-bove. Our souls can nev-er die, 
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nev-er die, Kind words can nev-er die, no, nev-er die. 
~mev-er die, nev-er die, Child-hood can nev-er die, no, nev-er die. 
nev-er die, nev-er die, Sweet thoughtscan nev-er die, no, nev-er_ die. 
nev-er die, nev-er die, Our souls can nev-er die, no, mev-er die. 
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gaily to us, rushes by unheeded—we have forgotten 
to hear such things; but little children, remember, 
sensitively hearthem all. Mark how, at every sound, 
the young child starts, and turns, and listens; and 
thus, with equal sensitiveness does it catch the tones 
of human voices. How were it possible, therefore, 
that the sharp and hasty word, the fretful and com- 
plaining tone, should not startle and pain, even de- 
press the sensitive little being whose of life is 





so newly and delicately strung, vibrating even to the 
gentle breeze, and thrilling ever to the tones of such 
voices as sweep across it? Let us be kind and cheer- 
ful spoken, then, in our homes,—Once a Week. 

The meaning of song goes deep, Who is there 
that, in logical words, can express the effect music 
has on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze out into that.—CarWvke, 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Manufacturers of Standard 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 








Also PRIMARY Aids and Helps to Correlate 
With the Kindergarten 


Send for Catalogue of 


Kindergarten and Primary Material 
And Furniture, Books, Etc. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. | 
17th and Arch Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. | 





INSTITUTION RECIPES 


FOR USE IN 
Schools, Colleges, Hospitals and Other Institutions 
By EMMA SMEDLEY 


Director Department of School Lunches, Philadelphia Public Sshools 


Institution Recipes is unlike the usual cookery book which is 
designed for use in the home, as these recipes are in quantities to 
serve fifty to one hundred and fifty portions. This third edition has 
been carefully revised and many new recipes for soups, meats, 
salads, sandwiches and desserts have been added. 

A new feature of the book is the addition of the caloric value 
of each recipe. This will greatly simplify the labor of planning the 
balanced menu. 

Institution Recipes has proved indispensable to the dietitian 
in hospitals, colleges, school lunch rooms, in the U..S. Government 
cantonments and base hospitals, and in the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
cafeterias in all parts of the United States, Canada and France. 

The teacher of Home Economics cannot afford to be without 
this standard work as a general reference book and as a text book 
for the courses in Institutional Management. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


MISS EMMA SMEDLEY, 6 East Front Street, Media, Pa. 











